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INTRODUCTION 


The basic assumption of this paper is that indus-~ 
trial relations, like other forms of human behaviour and 
relationship, are strongly Meee need, if not determined, by 
the environment. This ene ronnane we see as made up not only 
of economic forces, but also all those social, psychological, 
cultural and political conditions which influence what 
workers and management want from their work and from society, 
their ideas of what is a just distribution of profits and 


responsibility and their attitudes toward each other on the 


job, at the bargaining table, or in the society at large. 


The exact assignment undertaken was limited to 
affluence, conspicuous consumption and the demand for more 
as related to industrial relations. However, we felt that 
these factors alone could not be isolated from such other 
current influences on industrial relations as technological 
change, educational levels and various forms of labour 
mobility. We found, in fact, that affluence, consumption 
norms, education, mobility and technological change formed a 
kind of intexdependent circle, wherein the influence of one 


element on the worker could be understood only in relation to 


ii 


the other elements. How can we understand, for example, a 
worker's demand for more without understanding the effects of 
his experience with high wage levels, job and credit oppore 
tunities, and education, all of which have raised his aspira- 
tions and expectations? And must we not add to these the 
effect of technological change and general mobility which 
sometimes support affluence and consumption norms and at 
other times threaten their continued existence, at least for 


a particular individual? 


The first five chapters are concerned, then,with 
the setting; that is, with those factors characteristic of 
the mass consumption society which seem to us to be the 
source of new work and social experiences, particularly for 
workers, From new experiences spring new attitudes, toward 
themselves and their union representatives, toward management 


and society, which will be reflected in industrial relations. 


Chapters VI, VII, and VIII are an attempt to spell 
out what these attitudes and experiences are, particularly 
on the workers! side, since industrial conflict is usually 
sparked by labour unrest. To put it another way, ina 
capitalist society, property rights are the original source 
of power and prestige. Management has inherited from owners 


the assumption that any rights to control and profit not 


i, 


iii 


specifically given away remain its prerogative. Therefore, 
industrial conflict is almost al-vays caused by some challenge 
to this assumption by workers or their unions. The Life 
Styles and Structural Strains chapters, and, to a large extent, 
the Industrial Relations chapter are an effort to discern how 
and why the environment is causing the worker to challenge 
assumptions about the distribution of prestige, power and 
profits made in the past, not only by management, but also by 
unions, In this exploration we have sought to understand the 
basis of current unrest and, more importantly, to anticipate 


what the future may hold. 


It is essential to bear in mind that in this paper 
we are not so much concerned with describing present day soci- 
ety in Canada as with picking out those elements which are 
emerging and which we believe will be of increasing importance 
during the coming decades, Public policy must deal with the 
future, for the present is already past by the time it can 
be implemented, The Canadian semieskilled worker of 1968 is 
not, on the average, as highly educated or as well paid as 
the "modern" worker we have described in the chapter on Life 
Styles. However, he is, in the U.S., and we have every 
reason to believe that, ceteris paribus, he will be so well 


educated and paid in Canada in the near future, It is with 


iv 


such a worker in mind, therefore, that plans must be made, 


We hope that Chapter IX, Conclusions and Recommenda- 


tions, points both to the future and to adjustments which 


public policy might make in order to facilitate industrial 


relations both now and then, 


CHAPTER I 


A DEFINITION OF AFFLUENCE 


Anyone who has visited one of the more primitive 
villages of India or Africa needs no statistics to be con- 
vinced that the average Canadian and his town are wealthy by 
comparison. However, the effort to define who is and who is 
not affluent and why has been of interest to a number of 
scholars lately. This is fortunate, since it is not part 
of our task in this paper to search for such precise defini- 
tion, yet we do need some definition which will serve our 
frame of reference. Two recent studies seem particularly 
well suited: Jean Fourastiéts The Causes of Wealth, and 


W.W. Rostow'ts The Stages of Economic Growth, 


The Affluent Nation 


Fourastié maintains that a nation begins to accumu- 
late wealth when it no longer requires a major part of its 
labour force to provide the simple necessities of existence, 
i.,e., there is enough food so that starvation no longer 
threatens important proportions of the population, This can 


only be accomplished through technical change which raises 


1 

productivity. "Enough to eat" is defined by generally 
accepted standards of the number of calories per day required 
to maintain normal functioning of the body, or approximately 
2,700 to 2,800. Even today, only three-tenths of the human 
race, living in the Soviet Union, Western Europe, the United 
States, and the British dominions have reached this level of 

e e 2 
living. 

The way in which this occurs is of interest to us, 
since the forces set in motion lead, other things being equal, 
to a continually rising standard of living. Fourastié states 
that the order of development is necessarily that first, 
science and mathematics provide the means for improved 
technology, second, that man begins to use these means to 
make agriculture more productive. 

As soon as productivity is sufficiently 

high so that the people are protected 

from famine, the realignment of the 

labor force begins. The distribution 

of labor changes so that the structure 

of total production responds to the 

demands of increasing consumption, > 
His tables do not show Canadian food consumption, but Tables 
I-IV, compiled by Fourastié and included here, all show 
Canadian real wages, national income and standard of living 


to be high as compared to other nations and continuing to 


rise, There can be no doubt that Canada is an affluent nation. 
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These tables also show something else of equal 
importance. Any discussion of affluent nations must take 
into account the fact that those nations, which have not yet 
managed to raise productivity enough to feed their popula- 
tions dependably, fall relatively further behind as time 
passes. As Fourastié notes, "the two most numerous popula-# 
tions of the earth, the Chinese and the Indians, occupy a 
Situation with respect to nutrition which is very similar to 
that of the French under Louis XIV". 03 ..The world of today 
simultaneously contains communities that have hardly evolved 
at all in 2,000 years and others that are in full transition 


ry, 5 
to a new human condition," 


Without being quite so extreme (although Canada does 
have, in her Eskimos, a people like this), the same can be 
said of each affluent nation: rising productivity and 
affluence does not affect everyone at the same time and in 
the same way. The spectacle of the United States engaging in 
an anti-poverty program in the midst of the greatest, most 
widely dispersed wealth in the history of mankind is evidence 
of this. But Canada also has her Indians and Eskimos, the 
Maritimes, the Gaspé and other pockets of people who have not 
shared equally in the general rise in the standard of living. 


These may be hardcore unemployables, whose plight is due to 


some personal deficiency which makes them, at least under 
present methods of handling them, perpetual wards of the 
society. There are other kinds of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment and poverty which are the result of technical change--the 
redundant or obsolete job or skill or product all leave some 
groups stranded and unable to participate in the general 
wellebeing. In some cases, the technological difficulty may 

be compounded by social or psychological inability or unwilling- 
ness to become mobile, to go where the opportunities are, 

These people are as surely bound to their soil or occupation 


as was the medieval peasant, and with very similar results. 


That these pockets exist in Canada is well demon- 
strated by N, K. Dhalla, who shows in These Canadians that in 
1961 in the Atlantic Provinces 41.9% of the prewar immigrant 
and native-born non-farm families had an income of less than 
$3,000 (the general North American crude standard for 
measuring privation at the time, and accepted by Dhalla),. 
Another example is that 84% of the farms in Newfoundland 
gross less than the $2,500 regarded as the poverty line for 
farms. Similar comparison can be made between Montreal which 
has 3.6% less than the national average of non-farm families 
earning less than $3,000 and the south shore of the Gaspé 


which has 26.8% more than the national average, representing 


26,342 families,’ 


Estimates of what is subsistence or the poverty line 
will of course vary from place to place and from time to time. 
However, the same criterion should hold for individuals as 
for nations: when a mants income is more than he needs for 
subsistence, i.e., simply to feed, clothe and shelter himself 
at some level regarded as minimal, but adequate, in his 
society, then he begins to have disposable income, some small 
‘wealth'' which he can use at his own discretion. Indeed, as 
Fourastié has shown, one of the features distinguishing the 
affluent society from the noneaffluent is the proportion of 
income that is spent for food and is well illustrated by 
Table V comparing the structure of national consumption and 
national production for France of 1800 with the United States 
of 1950, This also shows the direct relationship between 
consumption, productivity and labour force distribution, a 
relationship which we will explore more fully in the course 
of this paper, Finally, it shows the same pattern reflected 
in the individual worker!s budget: the lower the income the 
greater the proportion of tiie income which must be spent on 
food. This has been shown more recently in relation to the 
French-Canadian family by Tremblay and Fortin, and is 


included here as Table VI, 
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W. W. Rostow in his The Stages of Economic Growth 
suggests that there are five stages along the way from sub- 
sistence to mass consumption societies: (1) the traditional 
society, (2) the preconditions for take-off (in which time a 
nation begins to change in values, in scientific development, 
in political and social institutions in such a way as to set 
the stage for industrialization), (3) tHe take-off (when a 
nation begins rapid expansion of industries and application 
of technology to industry and to agriculture, capital begins 
to accumulate, strong political and social pressures for 
modernization develop), (4) the drive to maturity (10-20% of 
the national income is regularly invested in the economy, 
permitting output regularly to outstrip the increase in 
population; the economy has the technological and entre- 
preneurial skills to produce anything it wants to) and 
(5) the mass consumption society (defined as a period when 
real income per head rose to a point where a large number of 
people could afford more than food, clothing and shelter, 
and leading sectors of the economy shift towards production 


of durable consumers! goods and services). 


Rostow sets Canada's take-off period as between 
1896 and 1914, since during this time the net investment rate 


reached Lom@ese He goes on to maintain that Canada entered 
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the economic stage of high mass consumption even before it 
reached full maturity. He dates Canadats reaching technologi- 


cal maturity at about 1950, 


Principal Characteristics of 


the Mass Consumption Society 


Since we are most interested in the stage in which 
Canada's economy is now, we will start with Rostow's descrip- 
tion of some of the salient characteristics which make the 
mass Con scnntiern economy different from what has gone before, 
In the first place, as we have already mentioned, disposable 
income exists for a majority of the population for the first 
time in the history of mankind, Second, 


the structure of the working force changed in 
ways which increased not only the proportion 

of urban to total population, but also the 
proportion of the population working in offices 
or in skilled factory jobs-eaware of and anxious 
to acquire the consumption fruits of a mature 
economy..e. It is in this post-maturity stage 
«eethat...Western societies have chosen to 
allocate increased resources to social welfare 
and security. The emergence of the welfare 
state is one manifestation of a society's 
moving beyond technical maturity; but it is 
also at this stage that resources tend increase- 
ingly to be directed to the production of 
consumers! durables and to the diffusion of 
services on a mass basis, if consumers! 
sovereignty reigns. 


Perhaps the two most important elements in the 


affluent, mass consumption society, then, are that a 
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redistribution of income has occurred so that the group with 
middle range incomes is larger than the groups at top and 
bottom and that these middle range incomes are high enough 

to afford some discretionary income, That Canada clearly 
belongs in this category is demonstrated by Dhalla's Table 

No, VII showing the existence of and the steady rise over time 
of total and per capita personal disposable income for 

Canada as a whole and for each province, That this disposable 
income can be expected to continue to be available to the 
majority of the population is shown by Table VIII and 


Dhalla'ts extrapolation of these trends to 1970 in Table IX, 


Canada's most striking example of affluence occurs 
in the area along the St. Lawrence from Quebec City down to 
Windsor, which Thayer Taylor has called the 17 million market 
heartland of Ganadae a This area demonstrates all the 
characteristics of the mature, mass consumption economy, 
including affluence. First, it represents a rapidly growing 
urban population, largely devoted to manufacturing, with 
heavy emphasis on consumer goods and a preponderance of 
people employed in professional, managerial, clerical and 


skilled jobs. (See Table X,.) 


Second, these 17 cities show the distribution of 


income toward the middle and upper levels which is necessary 
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for an affluent area or economy, and these incomes are high 
enough to provide a comfortable to substantial amount of 
discretionary income, or what Taylor calls Effective Ruying 
Incomes. For example: 


(1) Although families in the heartland repre- 
sent only 37% of 211 Canadian households, 

they comprise more than half of those in 
Canada making $10,000 or more a year, and 

43% of the units in the $4,000-$9,999 range. 
Also, only 29% of Canada's low income families, 
with incomes below $4,000 live in the 17 
market complex. 


(2) These people have Effective Buying Income 
representing 44% of the Canadian total and 
41% of total retail sales. 


(3) An evidence of this buying power is the 
investment in consumer goods, often also used 
as an index of affluence. In the heartland, 
98% of the homes have refrigerators, as 
compared to 92% in all of Canada; 91% have TV 
sets vs. 83% in Canada; car ownership varies 
from a low of 53% in Montreal to a high of 
84% in Sarnia. Using the purchase of two or 
more durable goods of the same kind as an 
index of affluence, 7% of heartland homes 
have two or more TV sets, as compared to 4% 
for all Canada and 8% have two or more cars 
(7% for Canada). 


Summary 


We will accept for the purposes of this paper 
Rostow's definition and will assume, what seems to be the 
case, that Canada is an affluent nation, whose citizens, 


for the most part, have more money than they need to survive 


(with acknowledgement of the existence of pockets of depriva- 
tion). We assume, furthermore, that this state of affairs has 
progressed to a point where Canada is involved heavily in 
production and consumption of consumer goods, i.e., it is a 


mass consumption economy. 


Because we are concerned with the effect of affluence 
on industrial relations we have ignored the effects of 
poverty or the threat of poverty, except for purposes of 
contrast. That average individual affluence (using this term 
only in the modest sense that income is high enough to proe 
vide some discretionary income) is rising and will continue 
to rise in Canada is so well documented by Table VIII and by 
trends in other countries, that “s feel safe in assuming 
that it will be of increasing importance as an environmental 
influence. This is particularly true so far as industrial 
relations are concerned, since it is the organized worker in 
technologically advanced industries who is the first to 
achieve the heady experience of a little income in excess of 


his survival needs, 
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TABLE III 


—Por Capila Incomo, Various Countries, in U. $. Dollars around 1948 


United States W525 Spain 182 
Switzerland 950 U.S.S.R. 181 
New Zealand 933 Chilo 1380 
Canada 895 Hungary 163 
Australia 812 Turkey , 143 
Sweden . 805 Japan 143 
Denmark 78) Colombia 132° 
United Kingdom 777 Bulgaria 113 
Belgium, Luxemburg 646 Brazil uy 
Franco 418 Mexico 106 
Czochoslovakia 345 Guatomala 103 
Germany 336 Greece 95 
Uruguay 331 Peru 82 
Venezucla 322 India (75) 
Argentina 315 Bolivia 55 
Italy 225 China (50) 
Poland 190 Philippines 4i 


Source: W. S. and E. S, Woytinsky, World Population and Production (The Twentieth Century Fund» 


New York, 1953), pp. 395, 399. AS taken from J. Fourastié 


The Causes of Wealth, Glencoe Free Press, 
L960 Spiel: 


TABLE shy 


—Various Indexes of tho Lovel of Living, around 1938 


Consumption Consumption Tolephono Tolograms 


Consuniption Consumption of tea, of oranges instrumonts dispatchod Roclio sots Automobiles locomotives 
of sugar of tobacco coffer, cocoa ond bonanas (por thousand (pot thousand (per thousand (por thousand (por thousand 
(kilos (kilos (kilos (kilos of the of tho of the of the of the 
por capita) per copita) per capila) per coplta) population) population) population) population) population) 
United States 49? Def 8 27 160 161 189 190 52 
Great Brilain 46 1.7 VW 16 58 123 71 37 48 
Conada 46 ~ - - _ - 122 100 - 
Australia - - - - 70 - 131 100 - 
Sweden 36 = - - 100 - 151 30 -_ 
Norway 27 0.9 7 8 68 123 ~ 18 21 
Holland 41 sys 13 10 42 65 - 17 7 
France 23 1.8 5.6 Uy 35 99 77 45 50 
Germany 25 1.8 Sts 6 50 44 — 14 37 
Italy 9 V2 thas} VW 9 74 15 8 14 
Spain iW 1.2 1.4 7 9 62 - 8 16 
i—Voarious Indexes of the Level of Living, around 1953 
Consumption Consumption Telephono Telegrams 
Consumption Consumption of tao, of oranges instruments dispatched Radio sots Automobiles locomotives 
of sugar of tobacco coffee, cocoa and bananas (per thousand (per thousand (por thousond (por thousond (par thousdna 
(kilos (kilos (kilos thilos of tho of the of tha of the of tho 
per capita) Per capita) per capita) por capita) populotion) population) population) population) population) 
United States 44.5 Es) 10.3 41.3 369.4 134 990 382 28.7 
Great Britain 36.5 2.8 Pee 10.7 112.7 119 360 81 41.9 
Canada 43.5 4 6 24.6 214.6 150 565 242 34.3 
Australia 66.6 2.1 5 25.6 161.2 493 - 251 - 
Sweden 43.1 1.4 8.1 18 240.4 116 330 94 -- 
Norway 26.9 1,3 6.8 79 144.8 222 270 57 21.4 
Holland IF 2:0) 7 10.6 12.3 85.5 76 235 57 12.9 
Fronce Deed lew 4.9 18.7 59 60 220 88 29.2 
Germany 25D 1.7 3.1 10.8 54.3 53 255 42 27.9 
ltaly 13 1.5 1.8 19 79) 77 115 23 Tat 
Spain - 1.6 0.5 19.3 26.1 70 55 7 13.2 
Source: 


J. Fourastie, The Causes of Wealth, Glencoe Free 
Bress, 190077 oso. 
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TABLE V 


—The Structure of National Consumption and National Production 
(Percentage Distributions) 


FOOD HOUSING 
At Form Processing & Other Other— 
Prices Services Services Goods 
(primary) : (tertiary) (secondary) TOTAL 
Franco, 1300: 
Structure of the 
workor's budget 78 5 10 7 100 
Structure of the a eye ee 
national product 70 18 12 100 
Structure of the 
labor force 80 Ww 8 100 
Unitod States 1950; 
Structure of the 
worker's budget 20 20 25 35 100 
Structure of tho Pose eRe 
national product 18 55 28 Te) i 
Structure of the 
labor force 20 50 30 100 


Source: J. Fourastié, The Causes of Wealth, 
Glencoe Free Press, 1960, p. 140 


TABLE VI 


Budgels types pour divers niveaux de revenu disponible 


Classes de revenu (on dollars) 


Lrostes Be Waheed che oa a ea keds | ach Le awe <t Noms Wha ne amis! bcm abrnw tees wine! wars HOY Nomen prepare 


| 

| 

| 1.600 2,600 3,500 4,500 6,600 6,500 7,400 
{ 


a ees 


%o) (Ce) (So) (%) (%) (%) (%) 


Nourriture 46.1 41.8 37.9 34.1 30.9 PADAL 26.9 

| J.ogement it ioe de peice) 16.08 9 19.075 29.2 

lI Vetement ay RO ee eye) 

| Mobilior 4,7 5.9 3 vee 1.2 a) 

| Transports 3.0 4.5 5.5 6.9 §.2 8.1 

} Assurances os 4.4 5.8 6.7 6.6 7.4 

| erboursements — 1.6 4.7 4.9 5.7 1.3 71 

|) Solus médicaux 6.3 4.7 ay 3.5 3.6 2.4 

! ubae et boissons 3.6 4.1 afl oy 3.0 all 

| Baueation 2.1 2.3 2.4 2.2 2.8 24 

ace 12 1.4 2.1 2.8 3.0 2.6 

cn oe ee eS re a ee 

 votal 986 988 987 98.7 987 97.9 

Ye ee a 
Source: 


M.A. Tremblay and G. Fortin, Les 


Comportements Economiques de Ta Famille 
nis Economiques de : 
alarlee du Quebec, Les Presses de 


buuUniversiteslaval, 1964, p. 100 


eS 


TABLE ytT 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME IN 


1964 CONSTANT DOLLARS 


Averaue Average Average Esti- 
1949- 1954- 1959- mate 
Province 1955 1958 1963 1964 1970 
A. Total income Qnillion dollars) 
INGUOMRCIG eens ee 225) 325, 418 eon 672 
Prince Saward lshinGiecseans 73 §2 104 125 168 
NO VEIN OIG ane aerate ee 605 726 $70 067 1,260 
INGWMS RUS WiICKi cen eee ee ey eres 448 520 623 718 $52 
OUCKECIE,., eee eee ees 4,38 oS 6,956 8,126 10,794 
Ontueoweees. cee ae eee 6,933 8,579 10,901 eres) 16,716 
FSIS ANUW OVO Fal thc rencees norte aac 98 1,145 1,390 1,565 2,016 
Saskatchewan, hte HOD hes HW ES6 1,806 
AlDUrta eee ee 1,341 G52 LAOS! BEBISS) 3,192 
ISLS GO Nuian Olsen: aeons 1,779 2,376 2,853 SreoS 4,410 
Yukon and N.W. Territories... 25 38 45 +9 $4 
CaniGay: 2 Cee a ee ene cee 17,996 22,398 27,598 Slyoo 42,000 


B. Per capita income (dollars) 


ENCMV10 Unc) Cle rennes 658 785 909 1,002 Ly233 
Prince Edward Island... 745 $20 1,060 1,155 1,941 
INOViE SC OUMUEEE Eee eee natin 938 1,049 Lad eee 1,546 
New Brunswick.. 863 93 1.082 1,164 1,330 
Cucone aeahe Serayrr 1,077 1,197 oes 1.46! 22 
Ontario : marinara sor eMC 1,196 1G) Lee 1 S86 DNS, 
Niaiit@littewena eee eet rece 12276 shale al 1,509 1.634 1,040 
SSeISINCULO IP CWV Cc MReee tea enmerencn te tere 1,395 tha OSs Teo) 1,544 1,326 
POICITn meer rere naan eet tees Very 1,465 1,570 1,645 eeu 
Bri tinhhe COLUMN. c.cteemengetee Sy 7/ GSS 1,750 Teco a 2,178 
Yukon and N.W. Territorics....- 1,GC0 12 Ge pee ios 1,787 


Camnd’......... Seated eee Nesta! heal) 1,640 1,933. 


(Source: 


DUS, National Accounts, Income and Expenditure (Dirercat years]. The esumates for 1970 

prepared by the author, The fyures in current dollars were converted to 1964 

constant dollavs by using the implicit price indss vor personal expenditures on consumer 

woods and services published in the above DES reports. Excluded from Canada’s tot. is 

the income of Canadians who are temporarily abroad; ¢.g., pay and allowances of Canadian 
ov 

Armed Forees ovesseas.) 


AS taken from ny (Kw Dhalla,ethese Canadians, 
McGraw-Hill, 1966, p. 30 


have been 


oe) 7 


DABBLE VITI 


Income Distribution In Canada % of the 
Houschoids total 

CANCER 2 COU Seine eee Ae fe Meira ce Rt Be ee $67,200 16.8 
SO UNS sear, Mitch ieee ei ded as nas Laie oe 508,700 10.6 
S 3000 =H 809 Oat Ban es ae ce Det Dt 602,260 ee 
Ser WOO =e O00 aiemecteaeh pete, ite ea StS Ay tle Ee ic ey Ree. A 748,400 15.6 
SOO sat) See Parent. Ort eG erage) 674,360 14.0 
S610) 009 sak ace eda toes See ee An Nee, ee, 1,097,000 22.8 
SO QOUTANG OV erecta yee. vet ace amet tet 367,200 Hod 
Ole enter eh Men shi on Wie ee ok gee 4,805,060 100.0 | 


Source: N.K. Dhalla, These Canadians, 


McGraw-Hill, 1966, p. 22 


TABLPIe LX 

Projection of. tncor Pistrivution “Y, oF the 

in Canada to “S870 Houscholds total 
WinGeino200 Ose: SN AIH Matter Fn Aaa Are om marc aR 436,000 8.0 
SoE Oe OS) Me Gia was cabelas caters sceeecanee ans Tessa 216,000 3.9 
SS 000=5,.99 OF ke RTOs Sit hac Bis eitet ec Re 334,000 6.1 
Sey ee 90) 9 OLE ok onan team ee ct tchecy. tare tiene Mata Mane eee yee 454,000 $8.3 
SOLO OSS 99 Dae arete re cdec sre eet Meant aocsoscea mesons taaeactas oe 1,023,000 18.6 
SSOOC HO OG Nii ers sentccrtaeeneie create seen aera nasCR acta PAE asa 2,200,000 40.1 
STU CHOCO eat ne PONTE 2 cons baron penn sprogncaubooconod pone nao Seip wenen aerate 824,000 15.0 
FLOR Ome eee cen nett ee mena en Smt Cucittamne eaten cere oute cent naxteaes Bs 487, ae 100.0 


Source: N.K. Dhalla, These Canadians, 
McGraw-liill, 1966, pees 


TABLE X 
. 17-Market 

Occupation Canada Area 
ee a OL ee Rie Re at inl eee a oe ee 

Managers 8.33% 9.16% 

Professional-technical 9.72% 11.49% 

Clcrical 12.89% 18.08% 

Sales 6.35% 7.29% 

Farm 10.03 % 1.06% 

Craft 24.10% 27.77% 
“Source: 5G 6. Taylor, | Toe ae > Million Customers 

éA ai 


n a.Row", i +4 : 
McGraw-Hill, (o64) Gee onads, 
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CHAPTER IT 
THE MASS CONSUMPTION SOCIETY: CANADA 


"Give a West Virginia miner a bathroom and hetll 
keep coal in the bathtub."" It is a common myth and possibly 
a common occurrence that people Bree onee to poverty do 
not know how to use material advantages even if they get 
them. We suspect, however, that this occurs mostly when the 
material advantage, whether money or a bathroom, is a winde- 
fall, not to be relied on or not affecting in any basic way 
the standard of living of the recipient. To the West Virginia 
miner with low wages, frequent layoffs, and a family ill-fed 
and illeclothed, a bathtub seems irrelevant, if not 


outrageous. A place to keep fuel may be more important. 


In contrast, the experience of high wages and 
steady employment gives a man hope. He begins to think he 
can count on some security and even to improve his standard 
of living on a permanent basis. It then becomes worth while 
to try harder and to plan. In Canada, what he usually plans 
to buy are consumer durable goods: a house, a car, a 


refrigerator, because these things represent a long-term 


improvement in his style of life, 


At this point, the behaviour of the consumer becomes 
economically important, as important, George Katona argues, 
aS Capital behaviour. He argues that consumers, in buying 
durable goods, are making an investment and that their invest- 
ments of this sort, by creating a demand, are contributing to 
the national income and to the enduring wealth of the economy. 
His Table I, reproduced below, is an effort to compare U.S. 
business expenditures with consumer expenditures and he 
comments, "Whatever the shortcomings of the statistical data, 
it is apparent that consumers! investment expenditures on 
durable goods and housing are at least as large as business 


investment expenditures," 


Recent Changes in Widely Fluctuating Money Outlays 
(in Billions of Dollars) 


Annual Outlays 1950 1955 1958 1960 1961 1962 
Business construce 

tion and equipe 29.0 39.3 40.5 47.3 46.1 Oya! 
ment 


Consumer durable 
goods 30.4 39.6 37.6 44.8 43.7 47.5 


Residential cone 
struction 14.1 7, 18.0 Zila 21.0 23,3 


Katona proceeds to argue that, because consumers 
are less organized and slower to respond as a group to econ-~ 
omic fluctuations than is business, the effect of consumer 
investment in the economy is to smooth out or reduce crises 
and fluctuations, It contributes, in other words, to 


economic stability. 


What the consumer wants to buy is a function of his 
perceived needs and desires which are largely socially detere 
mined, The most important determinant of whether and when 
a consumer will invest in durable goods is his optimism or 
pessimism about the futuree-his own and that of the outside 
orice Discretionary consumer demand is thus a function 
both of ability and of willingness to buy, the latter made up 
of motives, attitudes and expectations which may change 
independently of changes in income, although current income 


remains the most important determinant of ability to buy. 


Not the only one, however, The consumer is often 
able to do something about his income and if his expecta» 
tions of the future are optimistic he may buy things he wants 
on an installment plan, since he believes he will be able to 
pay in the future, His wife may go to work to help raise 
the general family income or to make possible specific pure 


chases, and he himself may take on a second job. In this 
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case, the consumer's willingness to buy changes his ability 
to do so and consumption is seen as no longer dependent on 


income in the classical economic sense, 


This is a very important difference if Katona is 
correct, and one that concerns us here because it changes the 
relationship of the average man to his economy and his 
society. As we shall see, in this and in many other ways, 
the worker, the average man, the consumer, the majority of 
citizens no longer feel themselves helpless in the face of 
economic forces over which they have no control and of which 
they have little understanding, Business and government 
policies and activities contribute enduring wealth, but so do 
those of the consumer, and consumers have a growing ability 
to determine the quantity, quality and timing of their contri« 
bution, This has come about because wages have risen toa 
point higher than a man needs to stay alive, and because a 
growing economy offers expanding job opportunities, The 
worker is free to decide how to spend this disposable or dise« 
cretionary income and when. He begins to plan for the future, 
It is the first important contribution of affluence to 


modern life, 


Let us consider these two fairly new sources of 


increased income: the working wife and installment buying. 


Wives have always worked when the husband's income was not 
sufficient to feet the subsistence needs of the family and 
they still do under these circumstances, What is new is the 
increasing number ofwives who work to improve the family 
style of life, or even to help meet installment payments. 
Credit has been extended to consumers in various forms for a 
long time, but the growth in its use by all so0cio@economic 
groups, especially in the lower half of the income scale, is 
so great as to constitute a major new factor in our economic 


life, 


The Role of Working Wives 


In the last twenty«five years, particularly since 
1941, there has been an increase in labour force participation 
rates of married women over the age of thirty-five and of 
middle-class status, At the same time there has been a 
decisive change in the age pattern or "participation profile" 
of married women, in which young married women drop out of 
the labour force during childebearing years, and then return 
(Table I). Since wives are more likely to be employed when 
they are between the ages of thirty-five and fifty-four, it 
is clear that their earnings are influential in helping 
family income to reach its peak at this time. The difference 


between male income and total family income is smallest when 
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the husband is between twenty-five and thirty-four, a time 


when the smallest proportions of wives are working.> 


Of far greater importance than age in determining 
the labour force participation of married women is education, 
For women as a whole, regardless of marital status, the 
higher the level of education, the higher the level of 
labour force participation at each age, no matter what 
income her husband makes, (See Table II.) Among the tenta- 
tive explanations offered for this association is that 
education may increase a woman's tastes for a higher standard 
of material living for herself and her family, and that this 
would act as a stimulus to labour force Bceiyity as Secular 
improvements in education in Canada will undoubtedly serve 


to reinforce this trend, 


However, while the trend for middle-class women to 
work is ofir-erati and while it is often fairly affluent families 
who supplement their income, present statistics do indicate 
that within any occupational category the wives of husbands 
earning less are more likely to be employed. Hence, although 
labour force projections may point to a gradual upsurge in 
employed women from middle and upper socio#economic brackets, 
in general, the lower the husband's income, the more likely 


his wife is to work, 
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Also, if her husband is unemployed at a given time, 
a woman is more likely to be in the labour force, and 
Similarly, if her husband has a record of broken employment 
over a period of time. "The rapidity with which she, or 
members of her family will make themselves available for 
employment will Gepena upon the family's standard of living 
and social position prior to the unemployment of the bread- 
winner, the credit worthiness of the family, their accumulated 


savings, and their employment qualifications," 


In addition to the actual size of income, income 
satisfaction and perceived financial need are considered 
important, Marion Sobel discovered that wives were more 
likely to enter the working force when their family income 
dropped from its former level than when it remained stable 
or er eaeedea Moreover, families striving for upward 
mobility and taking as their reference groups families with 
incomes higher than their own, often augmented their income 


through maternal employment, 


In sum, the basic transition in the past twenty 
years has been away from the situation in which women were 
forced into employment, with their labour the primary source 
of family income, to one in which women were drawn into 


employment to raise family living standards and other related 


reasons. Clearly, the capacity and willingness of wives to 
get jobs has added to the family's Capacity to acquire 


"discretionary income," 


The Use of Consumer Credit 
Fania i a eat hasta aoa te cn 


The Porter Commission on Banking and Finance reporte 
ed that, following 1945, rising levels of income and employe 
ment, low levels of personal debt, the rising output of 
durable goods to replace and extend the aging stock of such 
assets in the hands of consumers, and other factors affecting 
the willingness and ability of individuals to incur debt, led 
to a strong consumer credit demand and the Yapid growth of 
institutions prepared to meet feats 4 Total consumer credit 
jumped from $835 million in 1948 to $2,517 million ten years 
later, and continued to grow rapidly through succeeding years, 
reaching the $7,076 million mark in 1965. The most rapid 
increase has been in installment credit for durable goods, 
While it is true that a steady rise in national income has 
paralleled the rapid growth of aggregate consumer credit, the 
ratio of consumer credit to personal disposable income has 
also risen secularly, Consumer credit of all kinds now 
amounts to about 20.2% of personal income, as compared to 


725% in 1948, 
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It should be made clear, however, that although 
consumer credit has increased in size relative to income 
since 1948, aggregate consumer debt has risen much less than 
aggregate consumer assets; the Porter Commission claims that 
the average household in Canada reports total debt equivalent 
to only 18% of assets, with 3/4 of this total indebtedness 
being in the form of mortgages and not installment debt. The 
survey also revealed that 50% of the households in their 
study of consumer finances (for description of sample, see 
bibliography) had no installment or mortgage debt, a further 
29% had repayment commitments equal to between 30% and 49% of 
income, While some consumers may incur installment debt 
beyong their capacity to handle (as we shall see later), this 


does not seem to be the case in general, 


The Porter Commission discovered that those in the 
lower income groups in Canada used credit the most, followed 
by average and then high income groups, although charge 
accounts were most frequent at the higher income levels. 
Families who expect their income to rise use credit more than 
those who expect it to stay the same or decline. Young people, 
possibly because they are in a stage of life when incomes 
normally do rise, use credit far more than older age groups-<in 


fact, there is a gradual decline with age. The Porter Com- 


mission also found that labourers, skilled and unskilled, use 
credit more than any other occupational group, followed by 
clerical workers, Farmers and retired workers use it least. 
See Tables III, IV and v .) Finally, steady employment causes 
people to buy on the installment plan, whereas unemployment, 


periodic or chronic, discourages the use of credit. 


In general, most users of credit seem to act 
rationally and budget their debt burden according to their 
income expectations over the life of their repayment 
obligationstes An exception to this pattern, found generally 
in the U.S. and Canada, was noted by Fortin and Tremblay. 
In Quebec, the lowest income group tends to use credit with 
greater frequency the more unstable their financial situa- 
tion becoues Nee Fortin and Tremblay do not try to explain 
why the Québecois should differ from other North Americans 
in this way, but their study suggests that at the lowest 
income levels there is a hopelessness and helplessness that 


leads to this abuse of credit, 


Consumer credit, then is used primarily by young 


people who are steadily employed at semi-skilled or unskilled 
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labour (followed in frequency of use by skilled, clerical and 
other middle income occupations) and whose income is rising 
or expected to rise. It is interesting to note that our 
findings suggest that wives, on the other hand, most often go 
to work when family prospects are poor, or declining, or at 
least not likely to reach some desired standard on the basis 
of the husband's income alone. Of course, educated wives 
seem to have aspirations or an ability and desire to work 
which are somewhat independent of family income, These solu- 
tions make it possible for the lower and middle income family 
to stabilize its standard of living or improve it, at the 
discretion of the members, and help to shorten the gap of 
advantage between one social and economic group and another. 
The high wages and increasing job opportunities resulting 
from advancing technology, plus consumer credit and working 
wives, have provided the majority of Canadian families with 
enough "discretionary income"! to obtain a standard package 


of the good things of life as defined by their contemporaries. 


Given the ability of the consumer to buy, what does 
he buy? Do consumption patterns change with the arrival of 


the mass consumption society? 


=e2One 


Consumption Patterns 


Leaving aside for the moment the question of 
whether a house purchase has the Same meaning for a working 
man as for a middle-class entrepreneur, there is considerable 
evidence that there is a tendency for everyone to want the 
Same things and even to buy the same things. The difference 
between the car that a $6,000 a year man buys and the one a 
$10,000 a year man buys is in the price or quality, but both 
will have cars, Patterns of family expenditures in Canada 
for 1964 by age, income, occupation and education of the head 
of the family show a Surprising consistency in the proportions 
of income spent for various goods and services, > Although 
absolute amounts increase with income, the proportions do not 
vary much, suggesting that it is quantity and quality of 
goods rather than the nature of the expenditure that changes 
with increased income, The only really striking correlation 
of difference is in expenditures by education of head of 
household, The higher the education of the head, the more is 
spent on education by the family and this difference moves 
(except for a slight dip in the "partial secondary school" 
category) in a steady curve from .6% of the income of a 
person with primary school education to 2% of the income of 


university graduates, Within occupational categories, 


managers spent exactly the same proportion of their income on 
household appliances as did labourers and their expenditure 
on car purchase amounted to 6.1% of their income, whereas 
skilled craftsmen spent 6.2%, Average dollar expenditure, 


however, does vary with occupation and with income, 


One interesting point to be observed is that with 
income held constant the family of a 25 year old spends 
approximately the same amount as that of a 45 yeareolage=For 
example, the expenditure averages for all income groups at 
age 25-34 in 1964 was $6,566, and the average expenditure for 
ages 45-54 was $6,734. This suggests that there is a stan- 
dard expenditure package which a family takes on almost as soon 
as it is formed and which varies little with age. This in 
turn suggests a very important change in social patterns which 
may be traced directly to affluence, but also, as we shall 
see later, to education and other experiences in the mass 
consumption society, In the past there was an age grading 
system, generally accepted by child and adult alike, which 
dictated that young people had to save and earn the fruits of 
comfort and security over a lifetime. They expected and were 
expected to have life a little harder at the beginning, with 
fewer of the material things of life than their parents had, 


However, as the parent of any teen-ager knows, young people 


now expect to have whatever their parents! style of life 
affords them, Besides, their parents have trained them, as 
has the society at large, that there is no Particular virtue 
in either saving or waiting for what they want, They want 
immediately what everyone else of their income, occupational 


and educational level has, 


Insofar as we can tell, furthermore, those in the 
45-54 age group have changed their pattern of consumption, 
during their lifetime, The man who was 54 in 1964 was 24 
himself in 1937. we can therefore compare the expenditures 
of a family of a 25 year old in 1937 with such a family of 
today. DBS figures were, in 1937=38, divided into French 
and British families, and we must further allow for the 
change in dollar value of different goods and services, 
Nevertheless, the pattern of expenditures shown in Table VI 
is quite different from those shown in the 1964 tables, 
Food, for example, represented for families whose head was 
between 25 and 34 in 1964 (all classes of income) 20.1% of 
the family budget, shelter 17.4%, clothing 7.8%, household 
operation 4.6%, transportation 12.7% to list a few of the 
biggest changes. The first four items have diminished since 
1937 in the proportion they take of the budget, while trans- 


portation (including purchase and operation of a car) has doubled, 


mp Gy 


This suggests that the man who grew up in the pre- 
affluent, depression-ridden thirties now has acquired the 
same tastes, the same view of the "good things of life" as 
his son who has never known anything but affluence. The 
difference in experience and values which these two periods 
are felt to represent apparently has little effect on consump- 
tion patterns. It seems evident that consumption patterns in 
a mass consumption society tend toward uniformity for all 


age, income and occupational groups, 


Leisure Patterns 
ret Ee 


Another important indication of the existence of 
what David Reisman and Howard Roseborough have called "the 
14. : . : 
standard package" 1S in the use of leisure, The increased 
incidence and use of leisure on a mass basis is one of the 
characteristics of an affluent society and supports many 
service, recreational, and even some basic industries, such 


as the automobile, for example. 


There is evidence to suggest that the availability 
of leisure time, in combination with discretionary income, 
may offer a way out of the rigidity of status definitions 


based on one's occupation or work hierarchies, For example: 
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As a man from Mars would see it, they (the 

$4,000 a year family and the $20,000 a year 

family) live equally good lives because they 

both have cars and Plenty of food. It is 

doubtful that he would see any important 

differences between the public course Voenexs 

and the White Sulphur Springs variety,1+5 
In other words, on his own time a man can and does pursue the 
same activities and often in very much the same way as his 
boss. Both will have and use T.V. sets, automobiles, fish. 
ing rods, doeit-yourself kits, may own or rent summer 
cottages, go skiing in the winter, etc, We do not mean to 
imply that the amount of time or money, or even the proportion 
of income spent on these things, will be the same for the 
worker as for the boss, but Simply to indicate that here 
again they want and, by and large, have the same things. As 
Denney observes: 

It is the similarity, not the difference, 

that is most striking in these patterns, 

The steady increase in all expenditures as 

American families go up the income ladder 

has the odd side effect that they all buy 

the same package of life and bersure,; 

wrapped up in a different style, 


Our statistics on Canadian family expenditures indicate that 


the same can be said of Canada, 


That possession of a certain package of goods and 
their consumption in leisure pursuits is an important new way 


of obtaining status, prestige and of breaking out of class 


hierarchies is demonstrated by statements comparing work and 
leisure made by British workers to F. Zweig, One, for example, 
said, "Il am working class only in the works but outside I am 
like anyone else," And another, "Here I am a worker but 


outside I am a human being, "+7 


As Reisman comments, in 
regard to lower income groups in the U.S., "these people look 
to their leisure time and consumership for the satisfactions 


and pride previously denied them by the social order 178 


The student of industrial relations, however, should 
note that, in general, higher income is preferred by all ages 
and all occupations in preference to more leisure, at least 
up to the higher brackets of income. The Survey Research 
Center in 1960 found that in a national U.S. sample 48% of 
men and 51% of women felt they had about the right amount of 
leisure; 37% of men and 36% of women felt they had too little, 
Those who said they had too much leisure are predominantly 
older people.?? Apparently, the group that feels it has too 
little leisure are those under 45 who have more than $7,500 
income, whether because they are in the hard-working years of 
their career or job, or whether income is reaching a point 
where "discretionary time" becomes more interesting than 
"discretionary income" is not clear. Zweig found that 


British workers prefer to work overtime, when possible, 
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rather than to take extra leisure, because they regard the 
extra money as more important, 7° The Fortune magazine article 
on early retirement plans for workers in the U.S. indicated 
that older people do not want to retire early and often do so 
only to take other or different work,“ Finally, that income 
comes first was found by Hecksher and De Grazia in the 

Harvard Business Review study of executive leisure, When 
asked whether they would prefer more leisure or increased 
income, 71.8% of executives under 40 years of age said they 
would prefer more income. Of those over 50 years old, 55.1% 
would prefer more leisure, but this group is more likely to 
have reached an income peak already, and one which satisfies 
most of theix desires. For the entire group sampled, 54.7% 
would choose higher income, “2 The importance of this evidence 
for industrial relations may be that union demands for a 
shorter work week and early retirement do not reflect 

workers! desire for more leisure time, but are efforts to 


spread the work and avoid lay-offs, 


The Importance of Consuming 


The standard package of consumption changes 
continually as to specific commodities, as new ones appear on 
the market and old ones become obsolete, and as the content 


of the "good life'"' is redefined, Although some observers 


worry about what will happen when everyone in the society has 
all the goods they can possibly use, others maintain that 
while desire for a particular object, such as a house or a 
car, may be satiated, the satisfaction of these wants gives 
rise to others (for example, house furnishings or gasoline, 
or simply to new and better models) and that therefore there 
is no end to the desire to buy. In any case, it is clear that 
what is good enough for this year is, for most people, not 
quite enough for next year and that this continual restless 
goal changing must be an important experience, among other 
similar ones, in an age of continuous technological, social 
and moral change. Pécaut, in a report to OECD on workers! 
attitudes to technical change, hypothesizes, on the basis of 
studies of European and American workers, that the greater 
the extent of a workers! dedication to and participation in 
these continuously changing consumption patterns or "norms", 
the more he is willing to accept change in his work and the 
more he is willing to move geographically or occupationally 
to take advantage of opportunity--which, of course, brings 
higher incomesic> Technical progress and continuing affluence 
depend upon a working force of people who can adapt to 


change in these ways. 


We have shown that Canada, like other mass consumption 
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societies, has an economy geared to the Production and consump- 
tion of consumer goods and services and that the role of the 
consumer as investor and contributor of wealth is now as 
important as that of government or business in the continued 
growth and stability of the economy, If, as Katona believes, 
continued high level consumption and production depends, at 
least partly, on consumer willingness and ability to buy, then 
his optimistic faith in the economy and his own future become 
important considerations of public policy. Whether his 
desire to buy a product is derived from advertising, the mass 
media, from the opinion leaders, or from a man's coeworkers 
and neighbours, or from all these together, the fact seems to 
be that in "keeping up with the Jones-es'' and in having 
enough discretionary income to participate in the "good life" 
as defined by his society, a majority of Canadian citizens 
have at the same time found an escape from demeaning or 
frustrating work and from social stratification which defines 
some people as less worthy than others because of the work 
they do, or the conditions under which they live, These form 
powerful motives, evidently, to increase income, by whatever 
means possible, and even, if the future looks rosy, to 

barter some future gains for immediate ones. The carrot of 
increasing affluence produces better results than the stick 


of economic insecurity, as Galbraith, among others, has noted, 


In terms of industrial relations we would expect this to lead 
to ever higher wage demands, although as we shall see, job 
security, which enables a worker to meet installment payments, 


is of equal and often competitive importance, 


Finally, if this desire to participate in everchang-~ 
ing consumption goals of his society enables a worker to 
accept technical change (which by increasing productivity 
provides continuing affluence), then we see that the "desire 


for more" is both socially useful and economically necessary. 
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CHAPTER III 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


Although there have been affluent individuals or 
groups in the past, affluent societies are not possible until 
a high level of technological development has been reached, 
One of the most salient features of technological development 
is that it involves continuous, unending change. And here we 
do not mean simply that production methods may change from 
one generally accepted and stable one to another equally 
widespread and stable, or that the social relationships on 
and off the job which technical changes give rise to are only 
a move from one fixed point to another, What seems to 
characterize the age of automation and mass consumption is a 
state of "fluidity", in which a man may expect in his own 
life time to change his job, to be retrained, to change his 
social and geographic environment, his friends, his community, 
his standard of living, even his beliefs and values, not once 
but perhaps many times. And he knows that he can only dimly 
guess what life will be like for his children, We do not have 
to go ba¢k to feudal times to appreciate the qualitative 


difference between life under these circumstances and life 
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under conditions of relative Stability. Even at the turn of 
the century, very few of the above conditions would have held 


true for the average man, 


Technological change and automation in particular 


are important to our study, because: 


(1) Such developments and the process of continually 
improving productivity per man hour which advanced technology 
represents are both the cause of worker affluence and are the 
result of economic activities of an advanced and affluent 
society. A highly developed technology presupposes the exise 
tence of a large enough body of trained scientists, technicians, 
managers and workers to invent, plan, operate and service its 
factories, plus consumers who are trained and educated to 
want and use its products, and a final group of people train-« 
ed to repair and service the product. The number of trained 
people required to produce, use and service the automobile, 
to take just one obvious example, becomes most apparent when 
one imagines trying to produce one in a really underdeveloped 
society. In short, for automation to exist we must have the 
physical capital to invest in expensive machinery, the human 
capital to invent, plan, produce, service and use it and the 
certainty that the ever-increasing volume of goods produced 


will be consumed at a profitable level in ever-expanding markets, 


(2) The relations between labour and management are 
a function of the work environment as well as of the larger 
social environment, and attitudes toward each other which are 
expressed in grievances or collective bargaining may be formed 
in either place, It is important therefore to understand how 
the dailywork contacts between workers and management are 
changing and what we may expect in the future, It is also 
important to understand technological change in the context 
of the larger society where industrial relations become public 


and of public concern. 


(3) Canada,in common with other western industrial 
nations, can be expected to experience the same kinds of 
changes in the same direction (i.e., toward automation) and, 
therefore, any consideration of industrial relations in Canada 
should take this into account, with due consideration of 
features in the Canadian situation which may produce varia- 


tions in the pattern. 


Here we will be primarily concerned with changes in 
relations of worker to worker and worker to manager within 
the industrial plant, The chapter on affluence showed the 
growing importance of the white collar and service workers 
in the labour force of Canada as of other mass consumption 


economies. We know that teachers, civil servants, nurses 
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and technicians are joining unions and negotiating collective 
contracts. Furthermore, we believe that the white collar 
worker will increasingly share the work experience of blue 
collar workers as automation in the office proceeds, and that 
we can safely assume that in concentrating on industrial 
experience and industrial workers we have a good index of 


trends in the world of work and labour--management relations. 


Let us assume, then, that the existence of a trend 
toward increasingly automatic factories is evidence of an 
affluent, mass consumption society and of a society most of 
whose members have a rather high level of education or teche« 
nical training. What effects does such an environment have 
on the attitudes of workers and management which might be 


expected to be reflected in industrial relations? 


The New Work Environment 
cs eh hades hal alton casi a eletoo ISLS: 


The introduction of automation, or the continuous 
process plant, in which a greater and greater proportion of 
the work is performed, regulated and controlled by machines 
rather than by men has been another giant stride in increased 
productivity comparable to, although not as great as, the 
introduction of mass production techniques in the Twenties, 


This has not, however, had quite the effects originally 
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expected, since completely automated areas are very rare and 
most industries which are automated at all tend to automate 
certain parts or sections of their operations and not others, 
because machines do not exist yet to take over every kind of 
work, and in some cases it does not now appear to be more 
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efficient or economical to replace men with machines. 


Technically, then, automation or continuous process 
production is the latest stage in a continually changing 
production technology. It is still developing and, on the 
other hand, is rarely encountered in a pure form. Usually it 
is introduced partially, and factories are more or less 
automated, the degree of automation, its quality, kind and 
extent determining the work and social changes experienced 
by the workers. Insofar as generalizations can be made, 
however, Bright finds that, whereas set-up and maintenance 
men encounter an increase in skill and responsibility require- 
ments where automation is low or medium, further automation 
tends to reduce these requirements except for a few positions. 
The work of engineers and technicians is narrowed and concen- 
trated in a few specializations, with the exception of those 
engaged in research and high level planning operations, The 
production workers! jobs require progressively less dexterity, 


less knowledge of art or theory, less experience, less 


physical effort, less judgment and less decision making and 
they have less control of the work pace as automation becomes 


more intensive and extensive. 


While control is in the hands of the individual, 
skill and judgment are the premium character- 
istics. As the machine takes over guidance, 
knowledge of the machine regulation becomes 
more important. And as controls become more 
and more comprehensive in prescribing the 
operating action, skill and knowledge require-# 
ments increase, and then start to diminish. 
Judgment grows less important since the cone 
trols take over decisions, However, responsi- 
bility grows because misdirected action has 
great impact or can do great damage. At some 
point, as the controls become more sensitive 
and responsive to the requirements of the 
operating environment and the task, the machine 
assumes responsibility just as it has already 
assumed skill, knowledge, and judgment require- 
ments, Thus, increasing mechanization modifies 
the worker's contributions and also changes 
their economic value, 


There is some argument about whether technological 
change necessarily brings unemployment, but for the purposes 
of this paper, the weight of evidence seems to be that some 
kinds of skill do disappear, that individuals and even groups 
may be downgraded or shifted to other kinds of work, and 
that "the major factor of displacement seems to be the 
reduced manpower requirements of the A-unit (an automated 
factory or part thereof), At present the effects are not 
obvious because of the slow pace of automation and perhaps 


the constant pressure of labour unions. In order to diminish 


resistance, management has Planned manpower reduction policies 
so that vested interests would be the least hurt. This 
involved first the gradual elimination of temporary help, and, 
as a second step, the limitation of new hiring, Thus, after 

a time the total payroll shrinks to the desired proportions, "> 
We might add that efforts to retire older workers early and 

to postpone the age at which young people appear on the labour 
market through demanding higher educational qualifications 
Serve the same purpose. Although statistically it may be 
difficult to prove that automation produces unemployment, ° ant 
is perfectly clear that some jobs do disappear and some groups 
do suffer as a result of technological change, the disappearance 
of the blacksmith being perhaps the simplest well-known 


example, 


In Canada, between 1957-1961, the Department of 
Labour made a study of five industries in an attempt to esti- 
mate the effects of technological change on manpower, both 
as regards its quantity and its quality. The findings, 
reproduced in Chart I of this Chapter, show that in these 
plants the use of semi-automatic and automatic machines 
resulted in a reduction in the number of semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers and an increase in the demand for maintenance 


workers, At the same time there is a large increase in office 
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or clerical workers, including machine operators, but an 
overall fall in employment of 3%. Since maintenance workers 
tend to be more carefully selected in automated or semi- 
automated plants because of the high cost of the machinery 
and of breakdowns, and since, also, the number of clerical 
and administrative employees goes up, one can see that the 
"quality" of the labour force also rises with automation, If 
Bright is correct, however, this was true in Canada, at that 
time, under those average conditions of automation for those 


five industries, 


Although the amount of Physical distance between 
workers varies with the degree of automation and the kind of 
Plant, there is in general a tendency for there to be greater 
Physical distance between work stations and less contact 
between workers in automated than in pre-~automated factories, 
In same cases only telephone contact is possible between 
workers, Some workers are unhappy about this isolation, 
Investigators in the U.S. and in England also found that 
workers complain that they have fewer opportunities for pro. 
motion in the continuous process system. 

With smaller work forces, fewer job classes, 

fewer levels of supervision and increasingly 

complex technical work envixonments, many 


workers feel the promotional ladders they had 
planned to climb are shortened or shattered, 
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There is less opportunity for advancement 

into supervisory positions; career lines are 

often destroyed. Accumulated skills may be 

wiped out, and requirements substituted which 

the worker does not have the education to 

acquire. 

Wage losses are often reported in the beginning by 
production workers, especially if they are on piece rates or 
productivity incentive schemes, because until they learn to 
operate the new machines they may actually make less, During 
this early stage of adaptation to more automated machinery, 
the men feel that the job requires much greater mental 
alertness and they are keenly sensible to the greater responsibil- 
ity. On mass production lines each man was responsible for a 
much smaller portion of the process and a mistake was less 
costly than under continuous process production, Under these 


pressures many workers feel that the tension and strain are 


much greater than in older methods, 


Management, too, has its problems, for as the 
structure of the production system changes, so also must the 
structure of authority and responsibility. Relationships 
tend to become more formal, the function of management grows 
in importance with technical change and more recruits are 
needed with formal and specialized qualifications, "It 


becomes more difficult than before to rise from the ranks and 
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there isa possibility, at least in the transitional phase, 
of rivalry among groups who differ in function or personal 
background,""” Coordination and control within the ranks of 
an increasingly complex management become more difficult and 
Scott suggests that "the trend towards specialization may in 
time lead to the creation of a management group composed 
entirely of professional men, who are formally recruited and 
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trained and who possess definite qualifications." 


There is considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether supervision is better or worse, but in any case it is 
Clearly different. More technical knowledge is required of 
the foreman or Supervisor; he has responsibility for a larger 
segment of the productive process and often of more men, 

Many workers feel that supervision becomes more impersonal 
and more exacting. Durand, in a study of French workers, 
describes how the hierarchies of skill and responsibility 
flatten, since the mistake of the lowest paid operator may 
be as costly and as difficult to remedy as that of the 
highest ranking, and supervisor and operator alike function 
on the basis of plans handed down fron technicians in 


planning departments, 
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Socio#Psychological Reaction 
to Technical Change 

It can be argued that the difference between crafts- 
manship or unit production, mass production and continuous 
process production, which are only stages on a continuum of 
technical efficiency, are in human terms differences so great 
as to constitute very different social environments and 
foster different attitudes towards fellow workers, towards 
Management, towards the union and the society at large, and 
to change the meaning of work and leisure. In this section 
we will explain some of these differences and worker reactions 
to them. At the same time it is important to remember that 
all three types of production are present at the same time 
in the society and even in a given plant. The new work 
environment of automation is important because it predicts the 
future and any public policy must to a large extent be based 
on what the situation will be then, rather than what it is 
now. But worker (and management and staff) attitudes will 
vary with the degree of technical advance represented by 
their predominant work experience, and with the length of 


time they have been in it. 


Men's attitudes toward technological change, or 


specifically automation, vary with occupational level. 


The staff, who identify with management's interest in 
efficiency and whose ranks may actually grow as a result of 
automation, are inclined to be enthusiastic about installation 
of automated machinery, Skilled workers and white collar 
workers are likely to feel that relative to other workers that they 
may suffer a demotion and their skills may lose status, 

They see that even though they may lose nothing in wages or 
Status in an absolute sense, they lose relatively to production 
workers whose position improves, They may, on the other hand, 
be in greater demand, as maintenance workers become more 
important. The least enthusiastic about prospects of automa~ 
tion in their factory are the Production workers, who are 

most threatened by loss of their jobs or of promotion chances. 
As Scott found: "the higher the occupational status, the 
greater is the support for technical change in the face of 
unpleasant social consequences (such as unemployment) the 
greater is the support for the rights of management and the 


2 
less is the approval of union claims," 


However, workers! attitudes change as they get 
used to the new plant. Most Surveys show that workers begin 
by being suspicious and anxious about the new machinery and 
techniques, Their suspicions and anxieties are based on a 


realistic fear that they may lose their jobs (or that someone 
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will), or be downgraded, or lose old skills which may have 
required a lifetime to perfect and on which their prestige 
among fellowworkers is based. If they were skilled workers, 
their use of these skills may have been an important part of 
their work satisfaction. Older workers worry about whether 
they will be able to perform on the new and unfamiliar 
machinery at such high speeds, and show a simple reluctance 


to learn new methods. 


Walker found that the reactions of men in an auto- 
mated U.S. steel plant changed as they adapted themselves to 
the new process. Interviews conducted one and two years after 
the introduction of automated machinery indicated that workers 
found the isolation from other workers, the increased tension 
and responsibility, tighter supervision, lack of satisfactory 
pay increases, and the loss of past skills to be sources of 
dissatisfaction. On the other hand, after three years, the 
same men reported that they were in general pleased with the 
change. They liked the variety of their jobs, the responsi- 
bility, the sense of understanding their part in the whole 
process as related to other parts, the improved physical 
setup (cleaner, better lighting), the reduction of hard 


manual work, and the status they enjoyed in the community as 


a result of being in the most modern factory or part ofarts 
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Also, they had mastered the process, had fewer stoppages and 
breakdowns and higher productivity, thus higher wages, +> 
Bright found the same pattern and comments that "Automation, 
by spreading the worker's station over a greater span of the 
production activity, is a definite contributor to job enlarge. 


ment and its benefits for the individual ."~* 


There seem to be, however, certain universal reac- 
tions to the new work environment which do not vary with the 
time of exposure, With affluence and technological advance 
workers tend to develop (1) greater equalitarianism, and 
(2) an instrumental or extrinsic view of their work, even a 


considerable personal detachment from ant, 


Trend Toward Equalitarianism 


The tendency toward greater equalitarianism seems 
to be a result of several factors. we have discussed the 
fact that automation results in fewer job classifications 
with less difference between the highest and lowest as to 
wages or responsibility, and that new, more easily learned 


skills tend to replace old skills. 


Walker interviewed workers ina newly installed 
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continuous seamless pipe mill at the Lorain works of U.S, 
Steel as to whether they thought they had more chance for 
promotion in the new mill than in the old. One worker conm- 
pared the new mill to the old in terms which demonstrate the 
flattening of job hierarchies: 

"The jobs are now all about the same. On the 

old mills, you could go from a job class 4 

up to a job class 20, and there were about 

thirty jobs on the mill. On Number 4 every- 

thing is around job class 9 to class 16 and 

there are not as many of them,"1>5 

Durand found that among French workers this was 
also reflected in the informal relationships to each other. 
Less respect was accorded on the basis either of skill or 
authority, and skilled workers, formerly enjoying prestige 
because they possessed difficult to acquire skills, were 
called "the old ones" and were sneered at because they did 


16 
not know how to run the new machines. 


One of the most striking proofs of this equalitarian 
trend is furnished by a comparative report on six national 
studies of workers’ adjustment to technical change published 
by the Organization for European Economic Cosoperation. In 
the Netherlands and in France a '"'reversal of the élite" was 
found to have occurred in the automated steel mills studied. 


Young men with lower wages had received more wage increases 


than others and 40% of those in the highest paid group before 


the change had an actual decrease in wages, 


The explanation for this trend seems to lie 
in a change of emphasis from qualifications 
based on long experience on the JOD, LOnLore 
mal educational qualification. In Holland 
this has clearly happened. Workers with 
more than primary education have received 
more wage increases and less wage decreases, 
irrespective of age, than those whose educae 
tion ceased at the primary level. But in 
France too, the same pattern seems to have 
been repeated,17 


This pattern was not found in Britain where the seniority 
principle was the mechanism for selection and promotion, 
But the report continues: 

In addition, differences in the educational 

system must also be taken into account, for 

formal educational qualifications were 

rarely possessed by the steel-workers in the 

British firm, 

Not only is there less difference between the 
wages, prestige and responsibility between workers, but there 
is also less difference between workers and their supervisors, 
This is important not only for its effect in equalization on 


the job, but also because it is reflected in broader social 


attitudes, 


D. Lockwood and J, Goldthorpe are currently engaged 
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in a study of three technically advanced plants in Luton, 
England. They point out that the mass production, assembly 
line environment is quite likely, because of fragmentary tasks, 
held together by the speed of the conveyor belt, and close 
supervision (both management determined), to produce both more 
management=labour conflict and more working-class awareness 
than does continuous process production. 


With mass production, management exercises 
strict control over workers and often exerts 
strong pressure upon them in order to maintain 
the efficiency of the technical system; but 
with process production efficiency no longer 
depends to the same extent on worker effort, 
nor, thus, on managerial activity of the kind 


in question. The system sets the pace for 
all concerned, 


They believe that unit and continuous process pro- 
duction are less likely to produce attitudes leading to 
social and industrial conflict than is mass production. 


The operative is not at any rate likely to be 
alienated to the extreme which is found where 
work is fragmentary and meaningless. Finally, 
the nature of the work situations typically 
created by unit and process production is such 
that the propensity for management-worker con-~ 
flict is relatively low. The relationship bet. 
ween supervisor and worker tends to assume a 
quite different pattern from that characteristic 
of mass production industry, the emphasis 

being far less on the éxertion of authority and 
pressure and far more on the giving of infor- 
mation and advice, In other words, the social 
structure of unit and process production is 
probably less conducive to the development of 

a dichotomous social imagery and collectivist 
social ethic than is the work milieu of mass 
production,@9 


It is interesting to note that this assumption was 
at least partially borne out by the fact that these workers 
described the English social class System as made up (in 
their view) of only three classes: the poverty-stricken, the 
very rich, and in between, a huge middle class which included 
everybody else right up through lower levels of managements. = 
Money was regarded as the most important determinant of 


Class position. 


Change in Meaning of Work 
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The second universal and important result of 
advanced technology, which seems to be true for both mass 
production and continuous process production, is that work, 
once considered one of the principle sources of man's satis-« 
faction, his status, prestige, and the centre of his impor- 
tant social relations, changes its meaning. It now becomes 
Simply a means to an end, i.e., making a living and, of 


course, the higher the standard the better, 


We have already mentioned that as compared to mass 
production assembly lines, the continuous process plant 
creates physically greater distances between workers and 
somewhat more formal relationships between workers and 


between workers and supervisors, The break-up of the time 


honoured work team and the social meaning with which it was 
presumed to invest work has not turned out to be as seriously 
disrupting as expected. Even more Significant has been the 
futility of trying to make work as intrinsically meaningful 
and satisfying for the assembly line worker as it once was 
for the craftsman, and in some respects this alienation of 
man from his work is carried a step farther with automation. 
Dubin suggested in 1955 that three out of four workers in 
three industrial plants in the middle west of the U.S. did 
not regard work as their central life interest, and did not 
make nor seek their most important social relationships on 
22 
the job, This has been confirmed by Lockwood and Goldthorpe!s 
study which shows that workers have an almost totally 
instrumental view of their work and do not have or partice 
ularly want close personal relationships with their fellow 
workers, 
To the extent that men choose to define 
their work as a means to extrinsic ends, 
they are unlikely to regard the work-« 
place as a milieu appropriate or favour- 
able to the development of highly 
rewarding primary relationships...... So 
far as work goes, emotionally significant 
experiences and 'significant otherst will 
tend neither to be looked for nor, aes 
to be greatly missed in their absence, 


Work, then, has changed in its meaning, since the 


days of unit work, and men, at least at the blue collar 


level, are not likely to invest themselves or their egos in 


the performance of the kind of tasks required in mass assembly 
or continuous process industries, Dubin** finds that the 
worker now turns his interests and involvements to family, 
community, and other non-work areas, He still has sufficient 
attachment to his job to be dependable and efficient in it 
because it is the means to his real satisfactions. Lockwood 
and Goldthorpe feel that such attitudes may be adaptive to 
the increasing impersonality of work places and supervision. 
"The man who sees his work primarily as a means to extrinsic 
ends will have far less need for’ approval and commendation 

so far as the work-place is concerned, and will thus be 

able to accept with some equanimity supervisory behaviour of 
a remote and impersonal kinda,"2° Naville believes that this 
detachment from his work which the modern worker exhibits 

may free him for wider, more creative pursuits, and that it 
is totally useless to expect a man to gain satisfaction of 
his deeper needs from work over which he has so little direct 
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control, 


Finally, we should note that this detachment from 
his work makes it easier for the worker to accept continual 
change, certainly in his work. He thus satisfies Alex 
Inkeles' first criterion of the modern man: his readiness 


for new experience and his openness to innovation and change. 


Since it is asserted by all observers that economic growth 
and technical change are dependent on the mobility of labour 
(technical as well as geographical), then it is evident that 
this willingness to accept change is also an important 
factor in the affluence of both the individual worker and 


the society. 


Reinforcing Factors 


To complete the picture, it may be argued that the 
detachment from work, in combination with affluence, which 
gives the worker both the incentive and the means to turn 
from involvement in his work to involvement with his family 
and leisure or non-work activities, leads him to participate 
in mass consumption norms, To fix up his house and buy a 
Car, a refrigerator, clothes, and the kind of holiday which 
make up the mass consumption package is to enter a world 
where one man is as good as another, and the flattening of 
hierarchies experienced at work is reinforced. It is also 
to enter a world of continually changing desires and 
expectations, as well as spake As Pécaut says, "By 
arousing a favourable attitude to change in the way of 
living and consumption, modern cultural norms prepare the 


individual for a favourable attitude (toward change) in his 


working feu Pécaut therefore hypothesizes that 
technical change will be more easily accepted the more the 
individual participates in modern consumption norms, In 
this way also the worker furthers his own affluence and that 


of his society, 


It should be reiterated here that Yising levels of 
education tend to reinforce the pattern described above and 
perhaps even to accelerate its pace. As Alex Inkeles 


comments: 


Almost all serious scientific investigations 
»eehave shown the degree of modernity to rise 
with increases in the amount of education he 
has received...in schools emphasizing the 
more modern type of curriculum...... This 
effect depends in part on the direct instruc- 
tion provided, but we assume as well that the 
school as a social organization serves as a 
model of rationality, of the importance of 
technical competence, of the rule of object.~ 
ive standards of performance, and of the 
principle of distributive justice reflected 
in the grading system.<? 


We have already mentioned the importance of education to 
mobility of all kinds, and to income level. And in the 
chapter on consumption norms we have shown that the highly 
educated are likely to be the pace setters in consumption 
norms, partly because they are educated to the broadest 
aspirations, partly because they are likely to be more 


affluent. Here it is only necessary to add that if a 


worker (or a technician, or a clerk) has had more education 
than his supervisor or shop steward (as may well be the case 
if they represent different generations), then he is, also, 
for this reason unlikely to accept age-grading or even job 
level differences as worthy of deference. He will have a 
wider view of possibilities, greater aspirations and expectae 
tions than his superiors and a firm conviction that only 
skill and competence at what is needed at the moment (not 
what was useful ten years ago) is of value and ought, in 


justice, to be rewarded, 


Summary 


To summarize, technological change is producing a 
work environment in which, although the work is pleasanter 
and offers greater scope and variety to the operator, and 
certainly higher incomes, the o:.d hierarchies of skill and 
authority are reduced or sonetiiaes disappear. The worker 
experiences a greater sense that he is equal to any other man, 
but at the same time there is nowhere to go in improving his 
position in life, Chances of Promotion are much smaller, 
his control over the production process and the skill re- 
quired to do his work continually diminish, his relations to 
fellow workers and supervisors become more impersonal and 


remote. It becomes difficult to satisfy either his achievement 
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desires or his need for recognition and prestige within the 
work situation, He therefore turns his creative urges, his 
ambition, his need for social support and recognition to his 
private and community world. His work loses most of its 
emotional and psychological meaning and becomes the means by 
which he can meet these needs outside of work, Affluence 
offers the means to achieve recognition, approval of his 
reference group, a sense of mobility and perhaps creativity, 
denied by the job, Meanwhile, because change is continuous, 
workers are continually threatened by loss of their jobs or 
their skills, A certain detachment from the job and a 
corresponding investment of self ina "style of life" 
facilitates the acceptance of this situation. It must be 
noted, however, that as long as a worker depends on his job 


for his living he can never be impervious to threat to it. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN AVERAGE EMPI OYMENT IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS: 
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Based on Average Employment for 1950-1952 and 1957-1959 
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Total Employment 3a 
Office Employment 
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Key Punch & Tabulating Operators 
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Bookkeeping & Calculating Machine 
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Pipefitters 

Mechanics 

Millwrights 

Stationery Engineers 
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Electricians E41 19/p 
Tool and Die Makers 02/1. 
Carpenters 46°/o reg 


PRODUCTION 

Power Truckers 7 
Polishers remain oe 
Inspectors E paren earann = | 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Welders, Production 


Fitters & Assemblers ria 5°/o 
Moulders, Floor & Bench ' 8°%/o 
Spray Painters 13%/r 
Patternmakers 150/(reces 
Boilermakers, Platers 22/9 
Chipper & Grinder Operators 30/o saan 
Moulders, Machine 429/p Prose = 
tAachine Operators 47/o tocol 
Coremakers a | eee 
560% | 

LABOURERS and OTHER | | 
Labourers EAU) cacy cp ler” maatetepes 
Truck Drivers | 359/) ears 


*Electrical and Electronics, heavy machinery, household appliances, automobile, and 

outomobile parts. 

Source: Senate of Canada, Committee on Manpower and Employment, Proceedings, Feb. 1, 1961, 
Report No. 6, p. 339. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 
Rising Levels of Education 


One of the most significant changes associated 
with affluence and the eae ae oe advanced society is 
that the level of education for the whole population rises. 
To take only a few examples from the Western nations, in 
Sweden between 1866 and 1939 the size of the school population 
increased by a ratio of 1 to 1.4 while the number receiving 
the baccalaureate (a degree attained at about age 20 there) 
had jumped in the ratio of 1 to 9 in the same period, 

France, which was rather slower to develop in this and in 
certain other aspects of technological maturity, has nonethe- 
less increased its number of young people in post primary 
education from around 12 per thousand in 1880 to a proportion 
of 50 per thousand of the population under 21 years of age .~ 
In Canada, the proportion of the population 5-24 years of 

age attending school has moved from 49,3% in 1921 to 65.7% 


2 ° : F 
in 1961, Looking at it another way, in Canada in 1965, 


24.1% of the population aged 20-24 had finished high school 


whereas of those people 65 and eoer (who would have attended 
high school around 1915) only 12% finished high school, The 
figures for the U.S, during this same 50 year period show 

an even more remarkable rise in the proportion completing 
high school: from 14.8% to 44.3%." Tables I and II 

support the thesis that as an economy becomes more 
technologically mature and affluent, the educational levels 


of the entire population rise and continue to rise, 


At the university level in Canada, 6 out of 100 of 
the 18 to 21 year age group are in college as compared to 
4 out of 100 twenty years ago. In the U.S, about 20 out of 
100 in this age group are in college, and it has been 
estimated that by 1970 we will have reached a level in 
Canada of about 15% neeenaenc ome At the same time, we can 
expect that 60-70% of the next generation of adults (those 
now in school) will have completed a high school education. 
The relative lag in Canadian education is, however, worthy 
of note. Table II shows that the gap between U.S, and 
Canadian educational levels widened year by year until 
recently when the ratio of difference declined somewhat, 
suggesting that Canadian education may now be moving forward 


at a faster rate, 


Fourastié has spelled out the significance of the 
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educational advance: 

The increase in the school population 

appears...not as the result of fashion or 

of transitory impulses, but as a structural 

phenomenon related to the whole of contem-~ 

porary economic evolu‘:ion, This increase 
results directly from the rise in the 

average level of living and from the reduce 

tion of the duration of work necessary for 

a given national production, It is thus a 

direct consequence of technical progress, 

and will continue as long. 

This experience of more years of education, we 
believe, changes workers! attitudes in some ways that are 
crucial for industrial relations. For one thing, it leads 
them to believe they have a right to some of the improvements 


in their way of life which affluence leads them to hope and 


plan for. 


The Demand for Higher Education 


As we show in the sections on Affluence and 
Technological Change, the emergence of an affluent nation 
presupposes the existence of a level of scientific and 
technical training among the population to begin, carry 
through and sustain changes in the methods of production 
such that the economy can produce more than its inhabitants 
need for survival. Education, then, is necessary, at least 


for a minority, to start the ball rolling. As technology 
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advances, it requires more people who are sufficiently 
educated to take on work that becomes increasingly mental 
rather than physical, as machines replace men's muscles, 
Eventually they may replace man's brains too, but it is not 
yet clear to what extent this is possible, even if it were 


economical, 


That this process is actually occurring is easily 
demonstrated, In Canada, the median years of schooling for 
males in each occupation for all occupations has risen from 
7.5 in 1941 to 9 years in 1961. Managers now have a median 
of 10.6 years of education as compared to 9,1 in 1941, 
labourers and Agriculture workers have come from 6.7 and 6,6 
years respectively to 7.2 years of schooling, and service 
workers from 7.5 years in 1941 to 8.2 in 1961. (See Table 
III.) The Department of Labour's study, "Acquisition of 
Skills," found that among skilled tradesmen, after 1945, 
the rate of completion of and/or attendance at secondary 
school rose noticeably, For example: 

Electronic technicians: From 50% complet- 

ing during the war years to 74% completing 

in the post-1945 period. 

Senior draughtsmen: 69% completing secon- 

dary school after 1945, said to be 


"considerably higher" than in the earlier 
periods. 
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Tool and die makers: Completion rate was 
lower after 1945 than during the war, but 
attendance at secondary school increased 
from 67% in the pre-1930 period to 88% 
after 1945, 


Sheet metal workers: Attendance was high- 
est in the post-1945 period, when it was 
65%, compared with 29% in the pre-1930 
period. 


This study then goes on to explain that educational require- 
ments for all these trades have gone up at least as fast as 


the level of education has: 


A major reason for the higher level of educa- 
tion among the formally trained is that, so 
far as organized training in industry, such 

as apprenticeship, is concerned, a certain 
level of educational attainment has usually 
been required, though this may vary from trade 
to trade. Thus education has been used in the 
past, and is being used to an even greater 
degree in the present, as a screening device 
for the selection of workers for formal trainee 
ing programs in industry. This situation has 
usually not prevailed in the case of workers 
trained through informal means. The resulting 
disparity between the education of formally 
and informally trained workers may be even 
greater today because of the trend in industry 
towards raising still further the academic 
entrance requirements for in-plant training 
programs for the development of skilled workers 
and technicians, This trend is a reflection 
of a technology, increasing in complexity, 
which dictates the need for workers witha 
better knowledge of mathematics and science and 
a better educational background generally. It 
is only to be expected that, in these circum- 
stances, the selection of candidates for in- 
plant training programs will favour those with 
a higher level of education, ® (Underscoring is 
our own, ) 
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Meltz found that between 1951 and 1961 demand for 
persons with thirteen-plus, i.e., post high school, education 
increased even more than the supply and that the demand 
came not only from the professions, but to a greater extent, 
from managerial and clerical occupations, In fact, every 
non-professional occupation experienced an upsurge in its 
thixteen plus proportion. He continues: 

Thus, although the increase in the level of 

education of persons in the labour force 

shifted the supply curve to professional 

occupations, the demand for professionals 

and the demand for non-professionals with 

higher levels of education appears to have 

risen even faster, 

It is interesting that Meltz found this demand 
outrunning supply only after 1951. There had been little 
change in the level of education in non-professional 
occupations before that time. This coincides with Rostow's 


date for Canada's entering the stage of high mass consumption, 


when affluence may be said to have become really widespread. 


We can assume then that Canada, like other 
technologically advanced countries, has and will continue 
to have rapidly rising levels of education for the majority 
of its citizens. Accompanying this are increasingly high 


academic requirements for jobs at all levels of the economy. 


This is the result both of the greater supply of educated 
people available and of the greater intellectual demands 
made by modern technology on people at all occupational 


levels affected by it. 


Relation of Education to National Economic Growth 


A number of economists have, in the last few years, 
been trying to find ways to estimate the contribution of 
education to the economic growth of a nation. The assumption 
is that education is an investment in human capital, which 
in turn contributes some definable economic value, i.e., 
wealth and progress, to the economic system, much as physical 
capital does when put to use. The methods of measuring 
this elusive factor have been difficult to achieve and 
probably are still crude, However, E, F. Denison has 
estimated that increased education contributed 23% of the 
growth in the U.S. national income between 1929 ana 1957 as 
compared with 15% contributed by capital inputs during this 


. 10 
period, 


In Canada, Bertram has estimated that between the 
years 1911-1961 the rise in the educational level has 
accounted for almost one-fourth of the rise in the produc-~ 


tivity per employed person. He further estimates that 


improved education accounts for 12% of the growth in national 


income between 1911 and 106 eae 


One of the interesting uses to which this measuring 
of the economic value of education has been put is in estie 
mating what is the optimum level of educational investment 
for under-developed countries. Nalla Gouden, for example, 
shows that for India the highest rate of return on educa- 
tional investment in 1967 would be in a school system 
designed to permit every Indian child to complete primary 
school, whereas comparably, at India's stage of development, 
investment in secondary and university systems would be a 
poor Tne conor mee Studies by the Department of Labour as 
well as Meltz's statistics demonstrate that Canada needs 
the educational level of the population to be Yaised, in 
general, 

If demand is to be met, training and 

educational facilities at all levels of 

the educational system from primary 

school to post-graduate courses will have 

to be expanded in an orderly fashion, 
but that the most pressing needs are at the level of 
university and post-secondary technical trainind ame Canada 
has evidently done well so far as primary education is 


concerned but has failed to invest adequately in providing 


secondary and particularly university education. This is 
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borne out by the fact that until now Canada has had to 
depend on immigration for a large proportion of its pro- 


: ; 14 
fessional and skilled manpower, 


Relation of Education to Individual Income 


Not only does education add to the wealth of a 
nation, it also adds to the wealth of the individual. In 
fact, this relationship is as nearly a perfect correlation 
as we can expect in any study of human experience, Bertram!s!> 
chart, reproduced as Chart I at the end of this chapter, 
shows clearly that throughout a man's life his level of 
education determines his income and that a university degree 
makes the biggest difference. A man with a university 
degree can expect that his earnings will go from $7,000 at 
the beginning to around $11,000 by the end of his career, 
whereas the man who attends university but does not finish 
will on the average only progress from $5,000 to $6,500. 
Every other level of education is proportionally lower to 
start and has less expectation of improvement, Miller?® has 
shown that in the U.S., also, not only is the income gradient 
steadily upward from $2,551 for a person with less than 8 


years of education in 1958 to $9,206 for a college graduate, 


but that since 1939 the gap in dollars between the lowest 


and the highest levels has steadily widened. Even the gap 
between the high school graduate's and the college graduate'ts 
earnings, which stood in the relationship of $1,378 to 

$2,607 in 1939, was in 1958 the difference between $5,567 

and $9,206, or a jump from a difference of $1,000 to almost 


$3,000. (See Table IV.) 


Lest one assume that these differences are due to 
the selective process whereby those of favoured cultural or 
socio»economic backgrounds and of high intelligence are the 
ones that continue in the educational system, this has been 
disproved by a study made in the United States of a sample 
of nearly 3,000 men graduated from Illinois, Minnesota and 
Rochester high vanaeaemae They were studied about 17 years 
after graduation. Table V shows that with intelligence 
held constant, for example, those in the lowest 45% of I.Q. 
test scores with a college degree made the same income as 
people of higher I.Q. but less education, and considerably 
more than men of the highest I.Q. but only a high school 
education, Another equally interesting table is Number VI, 
also from the Wolffe-Smith survey, which shows that the 
income of a labourer's son, if he gets a college education, 


exceeds that of the son of a professional man or manager 


who fails to get a college degree, The Worker!s son who 
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finishes college may make, on the average, $1,000 more than 
the professional's son, if the latter had some college, and 


$1,300 more, if the professional's son only finished high 


school. 


As S. M, Miller remarks, 


The general rise in the level of education 
has not reduced the importance of education; 
it has shifted upward the breaking point 
where education leads to high or low income, 
It is certainly better to be a high school 
graduate than a dropout, but it is much 
better to be a college graduate, 


Education and Mobility 


Bertram points out several ways in which a higher 
level of education improves not only the income of the 
worker, but also his opportunities and capacities to be 
mobile, to adapt to technological change and to improve 


his occupational status. 


Further years of schooling provide what has 
been termed a 'financial optiont return, or 
the value of the opportunity to obtain still 
further education, Two other benefits that 
appear to be important are non-monetary 
‘opportunity options! involving wider indiv- 
idual employment choices, which education 
permits, and opportunities for ‘thedging! 
against the vicissitudes of technological 
change. | 
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This capacity to be mobile, to take advantage of 
opportunities is, as we have shown, essential to both the 
individual and national prosperity. As Peitchinis says, 
"Economic expansion cannot be attained and sustained without 


labour mop Gey alla, 


Richard Centers has shown that educational levels 
are positively related to occupational mobility, i.e., to 
moving up in job status, which is also a kind of social 
mobility, particularly for those sons whose fathers were in 
the lower status occupations. For example, of those manual 
workers! sons who had a better education than their fathers, 


53% also had a higher occupational status.“+ 


(See Table VII .) 
G. L. Palmer came to the same conclusion in her study of 
labour mobility in six major American cities. She found 
that education above certain limits provides roughly equal 
access to the white-collar occupations for sons of fathers 
from all occupational groups, while the lack of it severely 
limits access. 

Thus the educational opportunities available 

to sons of fathers at different levels of 

skill are the primary influence in detere 

mining the levels attained by the sons. 


Another way to estimate the mobility value of 


education is by observing the levels of education usually 


found at different occupational levels. Lipset and penne 
have included a table in their study of social mobility 

which shows clearly that the higher the status, the higher 
the educational level of the occupation. Managers, officials 
and proprietors seem to be a slight deviation from this 
pattern, but it should be remembered that this category 
includes owners of small businesses, These are often 
immigrants of little education, manual workers trying to 
break out of factory work and others of no particular train- 
ing, all of which bring the educational level of the category 
down below what one might expect. (See Table VIII.) In the 
U.S. in 1950, 85.6% of professional and technical people 

had at least a high school education compared to 56.4% of 


clerical workers and 11.6% of labourers. 


In discussing the rising educational requirements 
for different occupations, we have already quoted Meltz's 
table showing that over time the educational levels in each 
occupational category are rising in Canada. The same table 
also serves to show that higher education enables a man to 


be eligible for higher status occupations. 


So far as geographical mobility is concerned, it 
can be inferred that education opens the mind to possibilities 


for advancement and wider experience, and as our political 
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attitudes survey will show, it certainly adds to the sense 
of potency, of capacity to control and manipulate the 
environment and reduces fears based on inability to undere 
stand. All these things, one can assume, make it easier for 
a man to leave the safety of the familiar community to take 
advantage of some opportunity beckoning elsewhere. However, 
we have been unable to find definite proof of this partly 
because, although the highly educated may be willing to 
move, they less often find it necessary. The unskilled and 
the semi-skilled, who have in general a low educational 
level, actually hold more different jobs, as Reynolds dis- 
covered, but not always as a matter of choice, nor even of 


ae Saale 4 
achieving a better position.~ 


That education, especially general academic educa- 
tion, is an aid to technical mobility is made clear by the 
examples we have quoted showing that, in Canada, factory 
training programs usually are made available to those having 
higher educational qualifications. Not only is learning new 
methods probably easier for those with better backgrounds in 
mathematics and science, but they are given opportunities 
to become "technically mobile" over workers with less 
education. In a study of automated steel plants in six 


European countries it was found that in the two countries, 


France and Holland, where there were differences in educa- 
tional attainment among the workers, the workers with higher 
general education were promoted over the heads of older, 

more experienced workers when automation occurred, Further- 
more, younger men, with more educational qualifications, 

were more likely to be earning higher wages after the change. 
This was not true where seniority determined promotion 
chances, of course, but where it does occur, it seems to be 
largely a reflection of the greater ability of the more 


educated to adapt to new technical requirements. 


This ability to take advantage of what Bertram has 
called the "financial option" return of education is also 
demonstrated by participation rates in adult education, 
These results are comparable to the findings concerning the 
greater opportunities workers with high general educational 
levels have to participate in factory training programs. 
However, they apply to the whole population. Table K shows 
that in the U.S., for both blue and white collar workers, 
previous educational attainment was the biggest single 
factor influencing participation in adult education programs. 
Also, the influence of occupation and income on the rate is 


not very important. 


Lipset and Bendix believe that, "education...has 


See 


become the principal avenue for upward mobility in most 
industrialized nations." The authors also believe that 
this is an important fact underlying the belief and con-~ 
fidence of the American worker that he can improve his 
position in life, either in status or in income or both, if 
he has a 'good! education. And our review of the literature 
shows that this is, in fact, statistically a realistic 
assumption, That this idea is firmly planted, especially 

in the minds of workers in the blue collar occupations has 
been demonstrated by many researchers as we shall see in the 
chapter on life styles. Purcell found that packinghouse 
workers wanted their children to get an education so they 
would not have to be packinghouse moceere tna Chinoy found 
that auto workers who ceased to hope for themselves transferred 
their aspirations to their children and saw education as the 
way out for iets Berger, studying auto workers in a new 
California suburb, finds that an “overwhelming majority of 


the sample say they want college education for their sons," 


In view of these responses, there is poignancy in 
the findings of Fortin and Tremblay that of 362 family heads 
in and around Ste, Julienne, Quebec, 59% advise their young 
people to work for wages, preferably in the city (51%), 


rather than to become farmers. In another study of three 


metal-working plants in Montreal, Dofny and David found that 
when rural workers come to the city to work for wages, they 
are content for quite awhile because they expect to realize 
their dreams, whereas those whose fathers were wage earners 
before them have given up all but the smallest aspirations 
for themsélves, However, 80% believe that through education 
their children can substantially improve their position in 
vixetha this same belief in the power of education to proe- 
vide children with the opportunities the parents have not 
had is an important factor in the current exodus of 
Newfoundland families from the outports to the cities and 
towns. Among other reasons, the parents are no longer 


willing for their children to grow up jlliterate.?° 


Education and. Consumption Norms 


Education apparently has little effect on consump- 
tion patterns except in a few things. The higher the 
educational level, the more people read books, magazines 

34 : 
and newspapers, They also spend more on education, as we 
saw in the chapter on consumption norms, and in this chapter's 
discussion of adult education, Table X also shows that 


there are differences in leisure activities, other than 


reading. There may also be some difference in the quality 


of goods as education increases, but Canadian expenditure 
patterns by education of head do not show, as we said before, 
any significant difference in what is bought, except in 


expenditures on education, 


The most important effect of education on consump- 
tion is that it produces that confidence in oneself and the 
expectation of continued progress which produces the 
willingness to buy. Alex Inkeles, for example, quotes two 
international studies of the relationship between education 
and optimism about the future to show that "those who are 
better educated and trained, and hold more responsible 
positions, will be more optimistic specifically about those 
Situations where the possibility of man's mastery of himself 
or his environment is involvedsv 7 Canada was not included 
in these studies, but Dofny and David found that among 
Montreal workers (English«speaking, Frenchespeaking, old and 
new Canadians) the higher the educational level, the more 
optimistic they were about the possibility of improving their 
personal position in the plant and that of the working man 


36 
in the society at large. 


Education, also, because of the high association 
with increased income and occupational mobility which we 


have shown, produces the means to buy. Finally, this 
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combination of rising income and education produces an 
equalitarianism in the family and in the society which 
results in more women getting higher education and joining 
the labour force. The higher the educational level of 
wives, as we have seen, the more likely they are to work; 
this factor being almost as important as the income of the 
husband. They do not work entirely for economic reasons, 


but their jobs do add to the family purchasing power. 


Rising Education, Rising Expectations, 
and Dissatisfaction 

Our investigation of the effects of rising levels 
of education lead us to assume that an individual will feel 
that he can expect a certain relationship between his 
investment in education and the return in terms of his 
income and status. We would expect, therefore, that rising 
levels of education will inevitably mean rising levels of 
expectation with respect to income and status, even when 
education is compulsory, Compulsory education might, in 
fact, be regarded as a way of raising the expectations of a 
society artificially, or even against the will of some 
members. In Nigeria, for example, when compulsory school 
education was introduced, all the graduates refused to work 


because they knew that educated men stayed in offices and, 
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by their definition, did not work. Therefore, unless levels 
of productivity and wealth of an economy can continue to 
provide opportunities for either status or income improve- 
ment, a great deal of dissatisfaction may be expected among 
workers whose jobs offer less than they feel their education 


entitles them to receive, 


There is some evidence that this already occurs, 
at all levels of the occupational structure, whenever the 
occupant of a position feels that he has a right to a higher 
one, by virtue of his education. Drucker castigates 
American management for "the tendency to make the jobs of the 
young, educated people as unimportant as possible, as 
undemanding as possible and as boring as nOssip oni He 
pomevae this to be a major reason for business failing to 
attract and keep the brightest and best trained young men, 
In a study of engineers and scientists, 61% of whom were 
under 35 and 58% of whom had college degrees, Danielson 
found dissatisfaction was common, based on what these pro- 
fessionals felt to be inadequate wages, too slow promotions, 
and not enough interesting work. As one supervisor admitted: 


"They are not promoted and paid according 
to their abilities." 


And another, 


"J think their big problem is that they 
feel their advancement will be slow... 
Some of this comes from the fact that 
they get the impression in school that 
they're going to shoot ahead fast... I 
think they get told by somebody in 
school that they should demand so much 
and nothing less," 


Finally, Kornhauser, in a study of the mental health 
of workers, found that among unskilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers satisfaction with life and self-esteem decreased as 
education increased, Personal morale and sociability were 
higher as educational level rose, however. (See Table XI.) 


Kornhauser interprets these results: 


Self-esteem and satisfaction with life 
can be presumed to depend to greater 
degree on vocational achievement in ree 
lation to aspirations than would feelings 
of social distrust (personal morale), 
social withdrawal, and other elements of 
mental health which are more likely to 
derive from lifelong influences apart 
from the job. These latter components 
might be expected to reflect the direct 
contribution of education in helping a 
person at any economic level more 39 
effectively come to terms with his world. 


For our purposes, they also show that education 
leads to dissatisfactions unless the expected rewards and 


status are forthcoming, 


We have been able to find in Canadian poll data, 


compiled for this study, further evidence among Canadians of 
this dissatisfaction, In 1963 a sample was asked, 
"On the whole would you say that you are 

satisfied or dissatisfied with the work 

that you do?! 
The table below shows that for both white collar and blue 
collar workers, the percentage of those who say that they are 
satisfied decreases with each increase in the level of 
education. However, among managers the opposite is true: 
the proportion satisfied with the work they do increases 
with increases in education. 


Ments Satisfaction with their Work 
by Occupation and Education 


Males - "Yes, satisfied" 


Occupation of Secondary or More than 
head of family Public School High School High School 


% N % N % N 
Professional 100,00 Cs) 100,00 (2) 100.00 (20) 
Managerial 80.00 (34 90.91 (22) 100.00 (11) 
White collar 100,00 (3) 93.10 (29) 66.67 (9) 
Blue collar 83.433 .(60) 76.60 (47) 76.47 (17) 


Source: A re-analysis of 1963 Gallup Poll data from the 
repository at Carleton University. 


The implication of this table is that among white and blue 


collar workers education raises the level of expectation 


~JOoe. 


higher than their job can satisfy. This is especially so 
among white collar workers, who, as Meltz's table shows, 
often have as much or more education than managers, Since 
we know that skilled workers are generally satisfied with 
their jobs, if we could break these statistics down by the 
various skill levels within blue collar, we might see that 
an even greater proportion of semi-skilled, but high school 


educated, workers are dissatisfied. 


We know that education is also related positively 
to income levels, and this constitutes another expectation. 
The Canadian survey asked in November 1963, 

"On the whole would you say that you are 

satisfied or dissatisfied with your 

family income?" 

Of those with more than high school education, 100% of 
Managers, 78% of white collar and 65% of blue collar workers 
were satisfied with their family incomes. Since the pro» 
portions of those who were satisfied in each occupational 
group decreases as educational level decreases, it would 
seem that in fact those with higher education are making 
more money, even if their status has not improved as much 

as they expected. On the other hand, we still must recognize 


that the same level of education seems to pay off less for 
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the blue collar worker than for other groups. 


Men's Satisfaction with Family Income 
by Occupation and Education 


Males - "Yes, satisfied" 


Occupation of Secondary or More than 
head of family Public School High School High School 


% N % N % N 
Professional alefepreyer RE) 50.00 (2) 90.00 (20) 
Managerial 80.00 (5) TVized, (22) @ LOO sOO RR GLis) 
White collar 33.33 (3) 58.02, (29) cic oO) 
Blue collar 58.33 (60) 61.70 (47) 64.71 (17) 


Source: A re-analysis of Gallup Poll data from the 
repository at Carleton University. 


The same sort of question asked in the U.S. by the 
Survey Research Centre was sorted for us and yielded the 


following results: 


Question: "We are interested in how people 
are getting along financially 
these days. So far as you and 
your family are concerned, would 
you say that you are pretty well 
satisfied with your present 
financial situation, more or less 
satisfied, or not satisfied at 
all?" 
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Satisfaction with Financial Status among Those with 
More than High School Education by Occupation 


(N = 113) (N = 84) (N = 123) 
High School Managers and White Blue 
or more Proprietors Collar Collar 
% % % 
Very satisfied 61 40 37 
More or less satisfied 32 43 43 
Not satisfied 6 16 19 


Source: A re-analysis of data from the 1964 election survey 
obtained from the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political Research, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 

The U.S. figures also showed that among both white collar 

and blue collar workers the percentage of people who say 

that they are very satisfied decreases with increasing 
levels of education although, at the same time, the primary 
school groups have the highest poy decade who say that they 
are dissatisfied with their incomes, At this income level, 
it is probably a case of real inadequacy of wages rather 
than an inadequacy relative to expectation, Among managers, 
the higher the level of education, the larger the propor- 
tion of those who report that they are very satisfied. The 


U.S. and the Canadian figures both suggest that it is only 


at the managerial level that people with a high school 


education or more have the chance to use it effectively and 


to gain satisfactory rewards. 


Education and Political and Social Attitudes 


Political attitudes of individuals or of groups in 
the society may be expected to be translated into action 
when the occasion demands and even to determine what kind 
of action is likely to be taken. Since unions are political 
organizations, it is of interest to this paper to determine 
whether a rise in educational levels may be expected to 
affect political attitudes of union members toward union 
officers and policies. In terms of public policy it may be 
interesting to know whether education affects the attitudes 
of the general citizenry toward labour and toward the 


government. 


Fortunately, there has been a most exhaustive 
study of political attitudes and their relationship to 
numerous variables in five nations, the results of which 
have been compiled and were published in 1963 under the 
title, The Civic Culture, The findings with regard to the 
effects of education on political attitudes are numerous 
and important and worth quoting here. These results hold 
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even when age and occupation are held constant. 


It is of great interest, and among the 
most important facts we discovered, that 
most of the relationships between educa- 
tion and political orientation are of the 
first type; i.e., educational groups 
differ from one another substantially, 
and in a similar way, in each nation, 

The manifestations of this cross-national 
uniformity are the following: 


(1) The more educated person is more aware 
of the impact of government on the 
individual than is the person of less 
education. 


(2) The more educated individual is more 
likely to report that he follows 
politics and pays attention to 
election campaigns than is the 
individual of less education, 


(3) The more educated individual has more 
political information, 


(4) The more educated individual has opin- 
ions on a wider range of political 
subjects; the focus of his attention 
to politics is wider, 


(5) The more educated individual is more 
likely to engage in political dis- 
cussion. 


(6) The more educated individual feels free 
to discuss politics with a wider range 
of people. Those with less education 
are more likely to report that there are 
many people with whom they avoid such 
discussions, 


(7) The more educated individual is more 
likely to consider himself capable of 
influencing the government; this is 
reflected both in responses to ques- 
tions on what one could do about an 
unjust law and in respondents!’ scores 
on the subjective competence scale, 


The above list refers to specifically 

political orientations, which vary the 

same way in all five nations, In addition, 

our evidence shows that: 

(8) The more educated individual is more 

likely to be a member--an active 
member--of some organization. 

(9) The more educated individual is more 
likely to express confidence in his 
social environment: to believe that 
other people are trustworthy and 
helpful, 

In Charts II, III, and IV, we have presented some 
of the more striking evidence of the perfect association 
between level of education and the subjective sense of 
competence, or the feeling of potency with regard to the 
world around one, particularly with regard to the political 
process. These findings, that the more a man is educated, 
the more he is interested in politics, the more he parti- 
cipates, and the more he trusts his fellow man, are 
significant for our paper because they suggest that in 
unions involving an educated membership (and as educational 
levels go up this should include more and more of them) we 
should expect more active union participation. The trust 
in his fellow man makes an educated man more likely to act 
collectively, and his greater sense of competence is likely 


to make him feel that he can change union leaders and union 


policies if they do not suit him. The one possibility which 


would negate this effect is that unions might fail so 
miserably to represent workers or to be effective in relations 
with management that the membership ignores the union 
organization and seeks redress through the political system 
itself. The important point is that a worker who is dis-~ 
satisfied because his position on the job or in society is 

not as high as his level of education leads him to expect 

will also feel capable of acting politically to change this 
state of affairs and will be more likely to do so than his 


less educated brothers, 


Various Canadian polls, as well as studies of U.S, 
political attitudes and the Almond study show that, in 
general, the educated man tends to be more liberal in his 
views than less educated ones. The Kraft report of the 
AFL-CIO in the U.S. showed that among younger workers was 
found the greatest amount of criticism concerning various 
AFL-CIO policy positions, for example. Among Canadian blue 
collar workers, the higher the level of education, the 
smaller the proportion who favour compulsory arbitration; 
who favoured the retention of the death penalty; who believe 
that the picket line should be restricted to union members 
in the plant. Also, the higher the level of education, the 


greater the number who approve bringing thousands of skilled 
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immigrants to Canada, 


The differences in attitudes found between 
educated and less educated people in five nations by the 
Almond study are already, it would seem, causing trouble 


within unions. 


An important element of emotional commitment to 
unionism has in, the past been found in a strong identifi- 
cation with the working class. A re-analysis of the Survey 
Research Center's 1964 U.S. election survey shows that 
within all occupational groups, the higher the education, 
the larger the percentage of people who call themselves 
middle class. Blue collar workers defined themselves as 


follows: 


Question: "There's been a lot of talk 
these days about different 
social classes. Most people 
say they belong to either the 
middle class or to the working 
class. Do you think of youre 
self as being one of these 
classes? If yes, which one? 
If no, well, if you have to 
make a choice, would you call 
yourself middle or working 
class?" 
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Social Class Identification of Blue Collar Workers 
According to their Level of Education 


ee 


LL 


Level of Education 
Class Identity 


ee LS 


More than 
Grade School High School High School 


ee 


Middle class 10,6% 20, 8% 39.6% 
Working class 89.1% 77.4% 57.8% 
(N) (76) (417) (123) 


re 


Source: A re-analysis of 1964 U.S. election survey obtained 
from the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The majority of the working class still identifies 
with that class in the U.S., but education is eroding this 
allegiance, and as Goldthorpe and Lockwood in England found, 
affluence does also. This means that increasingly union 


leaders cannot count on the unquestioned support of rank and 


file members. 


Another source of intra-union conflict attributable 
to rising educational levels is to be found in the fact 
that as management and government have become more special-~ 
ized and complicated, unions have been forced to hire their 
own experts in order to be able to deal with these other 
groups adequately, One result has been conflict in union 


leadership between the intellectuals (a word frequently 
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used to mean highly educated) and the missionaries (those 
whose devotion to the union comes from the heart rather than 
the head). The intellectuals are often resented as 
‘outsiders! because they have not come up through labour 
ranks or experienced the rough battle of organizing the 
union in the early days, yet their expertise Gives them 
positions of power, Wilensky Says that this has been a 
feature of several serious internal wars in the labour move- 


ment in the U.S. and quotes two instances verbatim: 


Excerpts from the CIO Rubberworkers 
Convention Proceedings: 


Delegate Robert Hill: ‘Your thinking 

on this matter...is fantastic. You are 

a legal mind; you are from Harvard, or 
Yale, or some other place like the rest 

of the guys up there, and you don'tt 41 
understand the thinking of the workers,'"'! 


And from a Wilensky interview with a staff expert for an 


unnamed union: 


S.E.: "When things were dull, and some- 
one wanted to get a rise out of the crowd, 
one thing was sure fire: make a speech 
about how the union has been turned over 
to a bunch of outsiders in the national 
office, End it with, "We want to give 

the Gadgetworkers Union back to the 


gadgetworkersf" and it'd bring the house 
down every tame saree, ott 
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H.L.W.: "Yes, I understand it became a 

badge of honor to say that you didn't 

have any education," 

S.E.: "Yeah, X said he only went 

through grammar school. He was boast- 

ing about it. When Y (factional 

opponent) stumbled over a word he 

stopped and said, "I can't even spell 

itt" What a faker!" 

In French Canada, since it is usual for labour 
leaders to come from the intellectual, educated élite, this 
division is not apparent. However, outside of French 
Canada, we have in the U.S. and the rest of Canada, a group 
of old-timers from top to bottom of the labour unions, 
mingling with and slowly being outnumbered by men too young 
to have been present "at the first hour" of union organizing, 
and not very much interested in it, probably, as anyone who 
tries to interest his children in the details of World 
War II knows, They are, furthermore, better educated and 
will have different attitudes toward many things than the 
old-timers. Whereas Wilensky found these staff experts on 
the defensive, the situation is bound to change as the 
educated, less emotionally committed union members begin to 


outnumber the old-timers in the ranks and eventually in the 


elected hierarchy of the power structure, 
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Summary 


We have shown in this section how rising levels of 
education are an integral part of a technologically advancing 
economy and, at the same time, produce certain strains 
within unions and in the society. These strains are caused 
partly by conflict of views between the educated and the 
less educated and partly by a discrepancy between what 
people expect when they achieve a high level of education and 
what is actually forthcoming, although fortunately this is 
not true in general, Where it is true, however, we have 
shown that the educated worker has a greater interest in and 
feeling of «capacity. sto vact politically to change things, 
through the union or through the larger society, than the 
less educated worker, We hope that at the same time we have 
suggested that, whatever the stresses, rising levels of 
education have produced more people who are potentially 
better able and more willing to participate in democratic 
processes, whether in the union, in the factory, or in the 
nation. Fortunately or unfortunately, this does not 
necessarily mean more peaceful industrial or political 


relations. 


As Victor Allen has pointed out: 
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~eethe newly emerging strike prone groups 
are the draughtsmen, schoolteachers and 
clerks, In the past the apprentice-skilled 
craftsmen were always better educated than 
other manual workers and at the same time 
were more effective in their industrial 
action. More effective and equitable 
educational and training facilities for 
shop-stewards might only result in better 
organized strikes or more sophisticated 
strike methods, 
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Tables for Chapter IV 


sip sh e haut 


Per cent of the population 5-24 years of age attending school, by age group and sex, 


for Canada,’ 1921-1961 


Pourcentage de la population dgée de 5 & 24 ans fréquen 


Canada’, 1921-1961 


1941 


age 1921 1931 
Groupe d’dge | . M F T i F 


pepe 
Not including Newfoundland, Yukon and Northwest Territories. — Sans Terre-N 


1951 


tant l’école, par groupe d’dage ct sexe, 


euve, le Yukon et les Territoires du Nord-Ouest. 


Source: D..S., Bulletin 7.1-10, "Educational Levels and 


Wayopke: Shc 


SehoollAttendanece",.1961,.p...10-5,.Their 
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. The United States’ Population, by Level of Education, Age and Sex, March, 1965, 
and the Canadian Population, by Level of Education, Age and Sex, February, 1965 


20-24 35-44 


Sex and level of education = 
nited United United 


per cent distribution 


Both sexes 
TL OUASinceccesscconctettacstetesscssreovecate Natevesecsenre aeeerteces Reeety 100.0 100. 0 109.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Completed elementary school education or less...... 8.0 PS, 13.3 34. 5 19, 8 40. 9 
SOME HIGH SCMOO] GAUCALION Merccsccsacscccssctscescvossescersoise . 187 37. 5 18,6 SOs , ee 31,8 
Completed high school education ......ccccccossccsoseee ees 44, 3 24. 1 43, 2 19.2 38. 6 eet h 
Some university education or university degree...... 29. 0 14.9 24. 9 * $040 21.4 9. 6 
lale 
MRO CANS eareccatscteccceccvstses«svaccvasdsss soecassiscovecetsvcesecsdsvese : 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Completed elementary school education or less..... a3 25, 1 14.4 37.5 22, 2 42.7 
Some high school education .....cccccsssscsecseseseceres eases veo 37. 6 1k bap 33, 8 19. 8 31, 2 
Completed high school education ........ccsssseseees ereaaeeed 39. 0 18. 8 38,9 15. 8 SPA 2 14, 1 
Some university education or university degree...... 34, 0 18, Spe 29. 6 12,9 . 25.8 12.0 
Female 
PIV UA Siestesseve-cetesscusnaucodectaseorssenscstscsesstoconscterscssseeese ' 400. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Completed elementary school education or less...... 6.7 21.9 12. 4 cil ff 17. 6 39, 2 
Some high School Cducation <.c....cccvccsveosess hsaabentssdessee : 19. 6 Blane 20. 0 36, 6 20, 6 32. 4 
Completed high school education ........0. os) Mae det 49,1 29. 4 47, 1 205 44.3 Pat, 
Some university education or university degree ...... 24. 6 11,5 20. 5 9.2 17.5 oe 
45 - 54 55-64 65 and over 
United United United Sey 
per cent distribution 
Both sexes | 
PLOMA Sie choco ratte atesacope terete svtetscassepetessssgsscecetese R aprses 100.0 100.0 ' 100.0}; -,. 100.0 
Completed elementary school education or less...... 30. 7 47, 0 63, 7 69, 7 
SOME Miglin SCMOOl CUUCALION® sasecccosccercerscvcossscesseee Subiees 20, 0 28, 4 RE NG 2 
Completed high school] education ..........scscseeceee wascee 3200) 16. 0 Hee 3 10. 2 
Some university education or university degree...... ivan 6 


Male 


Completed elementary school education or less...... 
SOME NIEM SCHOO COUCAULONY scccu-vecescccsssssssecsesecsertere> : 
Completed high school Education .........cccecccssaserscorere 
Some university education or university degree...... 


Completed elementary school education or less...... 
DOME Leh SONU COU CAUION UesccvstactessecctesecosctsVeceresetnve 
Completed high School education ,....c.rsccccrcccserereserere 
Some university education or university degree ...... 


Source: The percentages for the United States have been estimated from distributions provided by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, y 


as taken from D.B.S. Bulletin Cat. 71-505 "Educational Attainment 
of the Canadian Population and Labour Force, 
1960-65", Their Table 16, page 19 
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MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOLING IN EACH OCCUPATION, FOR MALES AND FEMALES, 
CANADA, 1941, 1951 AND 1961 


1941 1951 


Females 


All Occupations 


Managerial 

Professional 

Clerical 

Commercial and financial 


Manufacturing and construction 
Labourers 

Transportation and communication 
Service 


Agriculture 
Logging 
Fishing 
Mining 


SOURCE: See Table 14. ome 
as taken from Meltz, Noah, "Changes in the Occupational Composition of the 
Canadian Labour Force", Economics and Research 
Branch, Vepartment of Labour, Occasional Paper 
No. 2, March 1965, their Table 19, page 67 


Dis bev 


EDUCATION AND ANNUAL INCOME (OR FARNINGS)—MALES, 25 YEARS OF AGE 


AND OVER 

Years of Schoo] Completed 1939 1946 1949 1956 1958 
Elementary: 

Ota Ge Hel Boas, Aes. LR $1,036 $2,041 $2,394 $3,107 $3,096 

Less than 8 years ........ Not 1,738 2,062 2,613 2,551 

BUY CATS 4. Mak Met cde ouch sack Available AVAL 2,829 3,732 3,769 
High School: 

BOs Sy CR EEn ty cites avereme 1,378 2,449 3,226 4,480 4,616 

WV. Giir Bia, atte ve my vio bare) oo 1,661 2,939 3,784 5,439 5,567 
College: ’ 

isto: S°yeanSe ee Soi ee. oe 1,931 3,654 4,423 6,363 6,966 

4:yearsormore « sisists «4009 2,607 4,527 6,179 8,490 9,206 


Source: Herman P. Miller, ‘‘Moncy Value of an Education,"’ Occupational Outlook Quar- 
terly, Vol. 5 (September, 1961), p. 4. 


Sourcer*Miller, S.M.. “fhe Outlook of Working Class:Youth", 
in Blue Collar World, by Shostak & Gomberg, 
Wieim cavle d, page 25. 
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CUNT) ON 


. MEDIAN SALARIES OF MINNESOTA }MEN WHO HAD 
DIFFERENT POST-HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION, WIA Hl INTELLIGENCE 
TEST SCORES HELD CONSTANT Doll 
a otlars. 


EDUCATION APTER HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION 


INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORE 


NONE 
oO: 
oR Peery? ig SOME COLLEOE Or oRaNEe 
Flghestez0 Pen Centar sicteicielesrel rere sieltteteterere re 4,562 $,300 6,300 
24 49 171 
Nextgs Sapericent & cof cisie:stoietessvereveteiorarstorttele siete 4,438 5,200 6,100 
88 107 ey 
Botlomias Der cent 5. aati dee oetanieee 4,365 5,100 5,200 
163 159 191 
+ PE EM VS a a a 
SOURCE: Denison, E.F., Proportion of Income ' 


Differentials Among Education Groups 
Due to’ Additional Education", in The 
Residual Factor and Economic Growth, 
CRCDY Paras,  PliSoa ype o2 jetiei rT 
Table A.4 


TABLEMV [ 


... MEDIAN SALARIES OF ILLINOIS AND ROCHESTER MEN 
- WHO HAD DIFFERENT POST-HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION BY OCCUPATION 
OF FATHER 
p Dollars. 


EDUCATION AFTER HIGH-! CHOOL GRADUATION 


FATHER'S OCCUPATION NONE aw devas 
OR conan SOME COLLEGE DLOREE OR MORE 

Professional and semi-professional ......... 5,200 5,500 7,600 
12 24 141 

Owners and managersieen. = si. fettiote sete tiers 5,000 5,800 7,400 
58 43 145 

Salesrandmclenicalsacctcte sete eterieyclone << stores 5,183 5,200 7,300 
54 38 92 

SELVICE cpatetettun es ciee ars oie rele ernie wicisiel sleistol@ietaio atc 4,61] 6,200 7,200 
19 9 24 

LAD OWL, oi sis ccarcre. antics eteroit esis neteeterers tereratere ta 4,863 5,700 6,500 
208 98 161 

PATIM %o cieicle gir cies Gale eas esl aver svers veloc s eleile:is 0% 4,176 5,400 6,000 


SOULCES Veni sul, Meus Ft ODOR LILO (Ot silicone 
Differentials Among Education Groups 
Due to Additional Education in The 
Residual Factor and Economic Growth, 
ORCD, Paris, 1964, page 94, their 
.Table 4 6 
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OccUPATIONAL PosiTiONs OF FATHERS AND SONS OF 
Various RELATIVE EpucaTIONS 


3 ee ee———————————————EEE 


J c Per cent of Cases | Per cent of Cases | Per cent of Cases 
Education of Son : Whcre Son’s Posi- | Where Son’s Posi- | Where Son’s Posi- 
ah Ron J N d tion is Better tion is the Same tion is Poorer 
That of Father than the Father’s as the Father’s than the Father’s 
_Son’s Education Better 201 46 33 aI 
Son's Education Same 80 29 41 e306 
Son’s Education Poorer 45 16 ; 35 49 


TaBLE II. RELATIVE OCCUPATIONAL STATIONS OF SONS OF FATHERS FROM 
Two DirFERENT OCCUPATIONAL SiRATA 


Occupational Stratum of Per cent of Cases | Per cent of Cascs | Per cent of Cases 
Father and Relative N Where Son’s Posi- | Where Son’s Posi- | Where Son’s Posi-_ 
Education of Father tion is Better tion is the Same tion is Poorer 

and Son Than the Father’s! as the Father’s Than the Father’s 


Busisiess, Professional 
_ and White Collar ; 
Son’s Education Better 135 38 33 29 


Son’s Education Same 37 14 56 30 
Son’s Education Poorer - 28 II 30 68 


Manual Workers. : . 
Son’s Education Better 156 z Sars 33 14 


Son’s Education Same 43 ME 42 i '.e638 730 
- Son’s Education Poorer 17 23 Sone z 18 


As taken from: Centers, R., "Educational and Occupational 


Mobility", in American Sociological Review 


Vol. 14, Feb. 1949, p. 144, their Table 1 


TABLE VIII 


Percentace or Mace Workers 1N Eacu Major Occupation By SpecirieD LEVELS 
or Epucation: Unitep States, 1950 


. Four year high One or more 
Occupational category, school and up years college 
Nonmanual 3 
Professional, technical and kindred............ 85.6 Ong 
Managers, officials, and proprictors............ 53-1 : 26.1 
Salestem yang eric censiat ater onal sta¥e) opal ol Mate’ cies era: ate tie; < 58.7 ° OW fest 
Clerical and, kindtedcn. 1.287 es acd canteens. os 56.4 21.6 
Manual 
Craltsmen and forcement «..2...0fs..2+++.+ db. 28.5 6.5 
Other services (except personal, house) !........ 22/4 5.8 
Operatives. clin com te as a A ots 20.3 9) 
Privateshouschold bh; cat tea vdevcctsees ae 17.0 4-9 
Laborers, except farm and minc...........000. 11,6 2.2 
Farm 
BGEICSod Peale eaters Os nce bile hs oe ah, 16.0 4 
Riired tart jlaboreper om, canhatee See ace tc oh 10.2 Peto 
Aliicateporics men mectcaaeinse elC ai can nae. a ; 34-3 14.9 


Source: Lawrence Thomas, The Occupational Structure and Education (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1956), p. 349. 


ASecakenerzOm Lipse:, SM. & Bendix, R., Social 
Mobili ty=in “Industrial SOocLety, Univ. 
of California Press, Berkeley, 1959, 
page 92, their Table 3.4 


Rank 


oo ho om 


Ca 


M~I Mr 


9 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Source; “The Public Appraises Movies,” A Survey for Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton 
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TABLE IX 


Rates of Participation in Adult Education, by Previous 
Educational Attainment, Occupation, and F amily Income 


(percent who studied any subject by any method) 


GRADE SCIIOOL Hicnh Scitooi 
OCCUPATION 


$4,000 $6,999 Over $4,000 $6,999 Over 


Blue collar... 7 8 11 20 2% 
White collar. . 9 11 14 22 21 29 


ee eee 
Under $4,000- $7,000 Under $4,000 $7,000 Under 


37 40 37 
37 45 43 


CoLizcs 


$4,000- $7,000 
$4,000 $6,999 Over 


Source: Continuing Education for Adults, No. 32 (Chicago: Center for the Study of Liberal Education 


for Adults, March 1963), p. 5. 


As taken from Venn, Grant, Man 


TABLE X 


Education 
and Work, American Council on Education, 


Washington, 1964,: page 98, their Table 15 


Per Cent of Population Engaging in Various Leisure Activities 
"Yesterday" by Personal “haracteristics. 


Educational Attainment of People 20 Years and Older 


Less High 
than School, High 
8th 8th Incom- School, Under 
Activity Grade Grade plete Complete College $3,000 
Watching television 5 56 59 61 5h 47 
Visiting with friends or relatives 38 35 40 38 36 39 
Working around yard and 
in garden 35 36 34 35 37 35 
Reading magazines 12 19 24 29 40 23 
Reading books 12 15 15, 15 30 20 
Going pleasure driving 10 11 17 18 18 13 
Listening to records 8 8 11 m1 \ 13 13 
Going to meetings or other 
organization activities 11 8 9 11 14 11 
Special hobbies (woodworking, 
knitting, etc.) 9 9 11 11 1) 8 
Going out to dinner 5 6 ' q7 9 12 6 
Participating In sports 3 4° 5 7] 9 3 
Playing cards, checkers, etc. 5 5] 7 6 7 5 
None of those listed 13 9 7 6 5 10 
Spending time at drugstore, etc. 3 3 6 4 4 5 
Singing or playing musical 
Instrument 8 5} 4 4 4] 5 
Going to sce sports events 1 8 4 4 4 3 
Going to movies in regular theater 3 2 A 8 8 8 
Going to drive-in movies 1 1 3 2 1 1 
Going to dances 2 Bee 1 2 2 2 
Going to a play, concert, or opera 1 1 co) 1 1 oi 
Going to lectures or adult school 1 fo) 1 1 1 ° 


New Jersey, December 1957, Vol. II. 
a. Day prior to that on which respondents were visited. 


As taken from DeGrazia, Sebastian, Of Time 


The Iwentieth Century Fund, N.Y., 1962, p. 462 


Annual Family Income 


$3,000~ 
4,999 
60 
38 


30 
25 
16 
17 
12 


10 


= 


= = NS OO OO > 


$5,000- 
6,999 


~ =~ ~ OO WOT 


Work and Leisure, 


part of their Table 8, page 461 


$7,000 
and over 


— — ~ DD 


e@ 


=i Sea 


“a 


A RY a 
ae bit ivay _—_ 


Proportions of educational groups at two lowest occupational 
levels who have high scores on selected mental-health components 


Young Middle-aged 
Some - 
Vligh Jlich ight Some High 
& 3 : tae 
Mental-TTealh School  Sehiool Grade Vhigh School 
een , : ak ete leap 4 3 af a reli, eee ae 
Components or Less Graduates or Less Schovl Graduates 
NEA 
Life satisinction 25% ITY 58% S86 isi% 
Self-esteem 18 vay ve 14: Ww 
Personal morale 2 Wil 19 of 59 
Suciabiity 52 er 21 te 59 


Nuimber of workers* 


em 
~ 
~~ 
Cc 
n 
po 
Ge 
2 
rw 
~_ 


- ene yee | Se EORT RIE PP RENOL TT aescict 
Totals on which the percentages are based. 
ae 


Bs a Lan ee x \\ aay GS Shea tt 
cron AOLMMAUS CE , A, MieMwtak meal em 


© 4\y- eae y ses te si 4 inmricor ave (peat 
On Per Cer Gtr Sas Ll LN OMe: 7 TOGO) Ais ak 
<< Veo Or 
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View Os focgomlov,atheixr Table 7-1 
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INCOMES BY AGE GROUP AND EDUCATION LEVEL 
MALE NONFARM LABOUR FORCE ioe 


UNIVERSITY DEGREE 


om 

| ARS HiGn SCHOOL 
oF 

| 1-3 YEARS HIGH SCHOOL a 
4 


| 0-8 YEARS ELEMENTARY | 


45-54 59- 


25-34 35-44 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1961 Census of Canada (Cataiogue 98-502, Table B-6). 
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CHART IV 


SUBJECTIVE. COMPETENCE SCORE BY EDUCATION 
PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS SCORING HIGH ON SUBJECTIVE COMPETENCE SCORE BY EDUCATION 


GERMANY t ITALY MEXICO 


re es, 


U, S. 
raaitiat 


ener ane snestenr 7s IU fe alice 


1779) 
m 
A 
toe hy ii Scape scuanneortieat 3 a Perr | j RLY eta ote CORRE Ae I x: SON Pa Bh a 


359 443 188 Ys S22, "24 792 125 26 88 604 245 54 221 656 105 24 


y) 
NUMBERS REFER TO THE BASE UPON WHICH PERCENTAGE IS CALCULATED 


NONE 

source: Ailmend,)G. and Verba, o-«, EDUCATION } PRIMARY 
Die wo. Vines Cad ture, LEVEL SOME SECONDARY = [eon 
Prancteon “Iniversity Press, SOME UNIVERSITY | } 


IPOD page 2374 
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CHAPTER V 


LABOUR MOBILITY 


So far, we can see in the mass consumption society 
the ever changing interrelationship among several factors: 
technological development, which leads to affluence, which 
in turn leads to the ability and willingness to purchase 
the durable goods associated with a high standard of living, 
and education, which leads to more technological develope 
ment, more affluence and a capacity to understand a wider 
range of opportunities, thus developing higher individual 
aspirations, Also, we have seen that being able to live as 
well as the next man tends to erode an individual's respect 
for social distinctions, at least for those which relegate 
him to an inferior station, He can, at least in material 


ways, feel himself equal to any one else. 


As he or his children achieve higher levels of 
education, the worker believes that he has a right to 
expect to improve his status in his work-life, too, and per- 
haps also his social prestige. It is important, therefore, 


to know to what extent Canada is able to meet these mobility 
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aspirations, since frustration of what people believe to be 
legitimate aims often leads to conflict, economic or political. 
And here we would argue that it is the belief in equality of 
opportunity that is most important in maintaining the 
optimism so necessary to citizens in a democratic, mass 
consumption society. People need to feel that they are part 
of a fluid society where movement in any direction is never 
blocked except by lack of skills, and that the society 
encourages the development of skills in principle and prac-~- 
tice for everyone able and willing to learn them. Just as 
we have seen in the education section that it is the sense 
of political potency, even if not exercised, which is 
associated with confidence in a political system, so we 
maintain that it is the sense of being able to move toa 
better job, whether he does or not, which is most important 
in developing the faith in the economy which makes a worker 


a good consumer and a willing adapter to technical change, 


If a worker has confidence in the economy, he must 
also feel secure in his job and in his ability to progress 
and to succeed through his work. One could expect, under 
these circumstances, fairly peaceful industrial relations, 
Where and if these conditions do not exist, however, 


especially if education has raised expectations and aspira-~ 
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tions, we can expect the insecurity, dissatisfaction and 
frustration of workers to be expressed in criticism of union 
leaders, in grievances and in strikes, both legal and wild- 


cat. 


Job mobility is of three kinds: occupational or 
social, which is the ability and willingness to move from 
one occupation to another and to move up or down in the scale 
of occupational hierarchies; geographic, involving the 
ability and willingness of individuals to move from one 
location to another in response to job opportunities; and 
technical, which is the ability to learn new skills and 
adjust to changes in the production process. Obviously, all 
three types of mobility are important to the individual's 
sense of "getting ahead."' All three types of mobility also 
presuppose, not only willingness to change on the part of 
individuals, but also the existence of job opportunities 
and the means by which individuals can take advantage of 
them. There must be a job in the next town, or a position 
open in the same occupation with another company, or a 
different kind of job at a higher or lower status. The 
economy might, also, be demanding more and different kinds 
of technical proficiencies, or more clerical and fewer 


labouring people, for example. 
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Changes in the Labour Force Composition 


Perhaps the most important kind of mobility that 


has occurred in the mass consumption society is that 


attributable to a change in the composition of the labour 


force, 


. one. 1 
What has happened has been described by Fourastie, 


In sum, the structure of consumption 
depends upon the structure of the labor 
force, and since the structure of con- 
sumption changes when the level of living 
rises, any rise in the level of living of 
a people presupposes mobility in its labor 
force, or in other words, is accompanied 
by changes in occupational distribution, 


In Canada, between 1931 and 1961, 


(1) Agricultural occupations plummeted 
from 28.8% of the labour force to 
Oo. 


(2) Labourers experienced the second 
(after agriculture) largest decline. 
In 1931 labourers were the third 
ranking occupation group, in 1961 
they were ninth, 


(3) Clerical workers experienced the 
greatest increase in proportion, 
as they doubled their percentage 
of the labour force, 


(4) The manufacturing and construction 
group increased by almost the same 
number of percentage points as 
clerical workers, although this 
represented only a one«third gain, 
In 1961 manufacturing and construc~- 
tion occupations had taken over 
from agricultural workers as the 
largest occupational group, 
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(5) Professionals also made large 
gains, moving from 6.1% of the 
labour force in 1931 to 10.3% in 
1961, Between 1951 and 1961, 
professionals increased their 
proportion even more than did 
clerical, moving up by 2.8% as 
compared to 2.4% for clerical 
workers, 


(6) There has been a 10% increase in 
the female participation in the 
labour force, most of which has 
gone into clerical, commercial, 
and financial occupations, with a 
surprising increment in agriculture, 
due to the increasing mechanization 
of agriculture, 

(7) A decline in the number of males 
between the ages of 14 and 24 and 
past 65 in the labour force, 

This last change, common to the U.S. and other 
technologically advanced economies, is caused by prolonged 
compulsory education, by rising educational requirements 
for job entry, and by the availability of married women, 
who are better trained and have more work experience than 
many adolescents, and who will take the kind of low-paid or 
part-time jobs previously held by youths, The decline in 
the number of employed older men is a result of technological 
unemployment and/or early retirement plans which are intended 


to ease men out of jobs which are disappearing because of 


3 
technological change. 
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Summarizing the changes listed above, we can say 
that as of 1961, in Canada, the managerial, professional, 
clerical, commercial and financial occupations accounted 
for 39.7% of the labour force as compared to 24.5% in 1931, 
most of this change having taken place since 1941, This 
compares to 22% in manufacturing and construction and 13% in 
mining, farming and other extractive industries in 1961, 

In 1931 only 16% of the labour force was engaged in manufac-~ 
turing and construction, while extractive industries 

employed 32.6% of the working group. It is clear that in 
Canada the labour force distribution is that forecast by 
Fourastié for a technically advanced nation and by Rostow 

for a mass consumption society: fewer workers in agriculture 
and primary industries, more in manufacturing, with white 


collar and professional groups growing fastest of itp 


Speaking of what these changes mean to the United 
States, Peter Drucker has saids 


For the first time in our history--~or 
indeed in the history of any country-~«mana- 
gerial, professional, and technical em-~« 
ployees have become the largest group in 
our work force, They not only outnumber 
all other white collar groups, but they 
have even overtaken manual working groups, 
especially the machine workers, 


Equally significant, for the first time 
in our history, and again for the first 
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time in the history of any country, 

people with a high degree of educa- 

tione-that is, people who have finished 

high schoole-constitute more than half 

our total labor force, including those 

employed in agriculture, 

This trend is certain to accelerate 

sharply. The number of managerial, 

professional and technical employees 

is growing at the rate of 10% each 

year--three times as fast as the total 

population......Here is a basic change 

in the structure of this country and of 

our economy. 

The importance of this trend for a study of 
mobility is that it shows clearly that the labour force is 
moving toward occupations of higher prestige, since the 
expanding occupations are those of higher prestige and the 
contracting ones (agriculture, labourers) are of lower 
prestige, in general, There exist then more and more 
openings from the middle to the top. People will believe 
that they could improve their positions if they want to 
and many of them actually have, as the growth curve shows. 
In short, just as the economy has raised the income levels 


for almost all workers, so it has also raised the prestige 


level of most of the jobs available, 


Occupational and Social Mobility 


The general raising of the level of the occupational 
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structure does not necessarily mean, however, that an 
individual has a better chance of achieving a higher social 
status than his father had or that he can go from rags to 
riches any easier than his father could have. In fact, the 
evidence is that this kind of individual social mobility has 
not changed much over the long term and varies little from 
country to country. There are even those who hypothesize 
that this kind of mobility may be antithetical to general 


economic advancement. 


M. race as well as Lipset and Bennueae has 
shown that the degree or rate of interegenerational social 
mobility in the U.S. has changed very little over time and 
is very little greater than that found in various European 
countries, It is a difficult business to compare a son's 
occupational status and mobility with his father's (the 
method usually used to estimate social mobility over time), 
especially when social and monetary values are changing, and 
it is not our task to assess such techniques, However, it 
is important for us to note that Lipset and Bendix, who 
have done probably the most comprehensive work on the 
subject of social mobility, came to the conclusion, generally 
accepted by other authors, that the most important social 


dividing line is that between the manual and nonemanual 
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occupations. Above and below this line movement is fairly 
free, but across it movement is rarer and often unstable, 
The most frequently employed means of crossing this line is 
by starting a small business of one's own. These authors 
attribute what upward inter-generational mobility there is 
to the expansion of the non-manual sector of the labour 
force. They continue, 

However, most sons of urban dwellers 

have not changed their class position, 

as defined by a shift across the manual- 

non-manual line, and approximately 10% 

of them have fallen in status. About 

80 per cent of this group have either 

not significantly improved their class 

position (from manual to non-manual 

status) or have declined in position 

as compared to their fathers, 

One of the few studies made of inter-generational 
occupational mobility in Canada was made in Quebec by Rocher 
and de Jocas. The comparison was made between the mobility 
rates of English-speaking sons and French-speaking sons in 
relation to the occupational status of their fathers, They 
found that the concentration of English-speaking fathers 
and sons was in the white collar and professional and 
managerial occupations and that manual workers! sons tended 
to take jobs as white collar workers, French Canadians, on 


the other hand, were concentrated in the unskilled labour 


category and their sons, if they moved up, became skilled 
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workers. There was not only evidence of greater mobility of 
English-speaking sons but the difference seemed to be grow- 
ing. The increase in the proportion of French Canadian sons 
in the white collar group is not nearly so great as that 
: : 10 eee 

for the Englishespeaking sons. (This is demonstrated by 
Table I included here.) This difference is subject, 
obviously, to various interpretations, but it is worth 
noting here that it is precisely what one would expect in 
comparing any affluent, mass consumption group or economy 
with a non-affluent, traditional group or economy. Until 
very recently, in Quebec, the educational system, the social 
system, and the value system of French Canada were in general 
not geared to mobility, to technological change, or to 
modern consumption norms. As Porter says: 

Because of differences in wealth and educa-~ 

tion within the French Canadian society, 

particularly because secondary education 

was until the 1960's based on private fee-~ 

paying schools, Quebec was even more out of 

the general North American value-pattern_ of 

social equality than the rest of Canada, 

Whatever may be the case with regard to inter- 
generational mobility, there seems no doubt about the 
experience of the individual worker during his own lifetime, 


The Palmer study of occupational mobility in six U.S. cities 


was the most extensive and intensive survey made of the 
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problem. R. Dubin quotes a Jaffe and Carleton study which, 
using the material from the Palmer study to estimate intra- 
generational mobility, discovered that for all occupational 
groups taken together, the chances are better than one in 
two (55.51%) that a person will end his working life ina 
higher occupation than Lite one in which he started. The odds 
are one in five (20.14%) that no change will be made to 
either a higher or lower occupation aan the working life 
history. In sum, three out of every four members of the 
labour force in the U.S. will be as well or better off when 
they leave the labour market as they were when they entered. 
American workers not only move frequently from job to job, 
and industry to industry, On the majority also "get ahead" 


: 12 
in the process. 


Workers, incidentally, do not have exalted 
ambitions and their definitions of advancement and occupa- 
tional mobility are often modest. Reynolds found that, 


the typical worker's conception of 
"promotion" is a very limited one... 

Few workers aspire to office jobs in 

the company, or to foremanships, or even 
to skilled maintenance work, Their 
aspirations are focussed on a job which 
is on a better shift, or in the next 
higher labor grade, or is pleasanter nag) 
some other respect, 


If even this small ambition is frustrated, they try to 
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better their position on their present job by getting the 
newest and best machine, or a better work location, 

It also takes the form of getting more 

money for doing the same job. To many 


workers, indeed, more money is virtually 
the whole meaning of occupational progress, 


14 

When asked if they had got promotions, a frequent response 
reported by Reynolds was: "Oh yes, I've had three raises 
Since I came with the company," These findings were cone 
firmed by Dofny and David, who found that workers in three 
Montreal plants expected only minimal promotions and consider- 
ed that an increase in salary would be an improvement of 


¢ vee AS : Se er 
their position, With such modest ambitions, it is not 


difficult in an affluent economy to have a "sense of mobility." 


Geographic Mobility 


There seems to be plenty of evidence of simple 
movement, i.e., that people in the American economy, using 
this for the moment as the prototype of the mass consumption 
society, hold many different jobs, especially during their 
first ten years of employment, often changing residence, 
employer and even occupation or industry. A study of six 
major U.S. cities (see Table II) shows that between 1940 
and 1949 the mean number of jobs held per worker was 2.7, 


which involved changing employers one or two times, 
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One-third of the workers sampled had moved their place of 
residence during that time, There is an even greater rate 

of mobility among young men, those between 25 and 34 years 

of age having an average of 3,4 jobs, and 50% of these 

changes involve change of employer, industry and Beat cnx: 
Palmer found that the difference in mobility rates among 

young workers resulted from their greater concern for wages 
and for the intrinsic interest of the work, After 35, not 
only does a worker lose interest in changing employment, but 


aspirations change and are modified. The worker past 35 is 


primarily interested in job security. 


These findings prove true in gereral for Canada, 
18 ; ; 

also. A DBS study showed that 57.3% of single men in 
1957-58 changed jobs, as compared to 49% of married men--~a 
high rate in either case, Peitchinis also finds: 

As one might expect, the older the worker 

gets the less mobile he tends to become... 

during the period 1956-60 an average of 38 

per cent of persons 65 years of age and 


over changed jobs, compared with 66% of 
young men under 20 years of age.19 


Technical Mobility 


Technical mobility, or the willingness and 


Capacity to adapt to technical change, will be discussed in 


considerable detail in the chapter on Industrial Relations. 
Here we will discuss only those general conditions which 
contribute to technical mobility. It may, and often does, 
involve geographical or occupational mobility, and differs 
from the other two in that it is usually less voluntary. 
Technological change is usually imposed on the worker from 
outside and the incidence of technical mobility among workers 
is therefore not so much a product of desire for it as of 
the general level of technology in the environment to which 
hey are exposed. A worker's mobility in this case is 
therefore measured in terms of his speed of relearning and 


4 


his acceptance of the principle of change, 


The same factors which predispose people to accept 
occupational and geographical mobility, or for that matter 
any other kind of change, seem to apply in the case of 
technical mobility as well, A young, unmarried man of few 
years on a particular job is likely to accept change much 
more readily than women, older, married men, or people with 
longer attachment to an occupation or a stele There is 
evidence that a high general level of education makes 
technical change more acceptable, whereas skills which are 
acquired only through long experience such as fishing, 


mining, or highly skilled trades hinder a man's willingness 
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to change. Other factors which seem to be important in 
determining a worker's adaptation to technical change are: 
the degree to which previous work roles were integrated with 
community values, the extent of previous experience with 
modern methods or equipment, the personal gains or losses 
that the worker expects from technical change, and finally, 
the extent to which he is consulted and informed of changes 


which are about to occur in his work, 


These points are best illustrated by contrasting 
a "modern" with a more traditional community facing change. 
In small fishing or mining communities everyone knows 
everyone else, work is the center of life, and who a man is 
in the community is directly related to who he is at work. 
Change of method or industry in such a case threatens not 
only a man's hard acquired skills, but all his social 
relations and often his cultural values as well. He will 
probably not have experienced many changes in production 
methods in his lifetime, nor be used to thinking in terms of 
highly mechanized or rationalized operations, A man who is 
faced with technical change in such a community and in such 
a situation will expect only loss of all those things that 
have had meaning to him, and is not likely to expect any 


gains. He will probably resist the change and remain 
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On the other hand, in a larger or more diversified 
community change is more often experienced; the unity between 
working life and social life no longer exists, and it is 
easier to change employment. An OECD study found, also, 
that rural workers who had had some experience with modern 
agricultural machinery and methods adapted more easily to 
industrial work than those who had not.7+ Pécaut believes 
that where change constitutes a reality of everyday 
experience, technical change is seen as having positive 
economic meaning, and perhaps even of social meaning to the 
individual, and these expectations lead to a positive 
attitude toward it, 

Where community consciousness makes a 

change in behaviour less likely to occur, 

this is because it produces expectations 

which are limited to the existing social 

Situation. Acceptance of change implies 

the creation of new expectations. 

As we mentioned earlier, participation in modern consumption 
values is an experience in constant change which also 


creates expectation of personal gain to be obtained from 


technical change and predisposes people to accept it. 


However, even workers in modern factories, 


especially if they are skilled and the change involves 
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downgrading or obsolescence of these skills, will resist the 
change, as evidenced by the efforts of many unions to 

prevent the introduction of changes threatening skilled 
workers. Like the fisherman or the miner, they see their 
social positions, at least in the factory community, threaten- 
ed and their expectations of gains from the new technology 

are low. However, they and other workers are better able to 
respond positively and realistically to the prospect of 
becoming technically mobile when they have been consulted 


and included in management plans from the beginning. 


Geographic and technical mobility, when they 
operate well, are both important means of allowing supply 
and demand to smooth out disparities in wage levels and 
opportunity structure which occur in every national economy, 
but which are accentuated by technological change. Thus, 
if the city offers better opportunities and higher wages, 
labour moves from rural areas to the city; if British 
Columbia can offer more, workers are attracted from the 
Maritime Provinces or other depressed areas; if a factory 
can offer higher wages because of more efficient methods, 
then that factory will draw theiworkers it needs from less 
efficient industries; and within a given plant, workers will 


be willing to learn new techniques and use new machines 
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because they believe that they will have higher wages or 


better opportunities as a result. 


That geographic and technical mobility is not as 
high as it might be in Canada is demonstrated by two recent 
studies made for the Economic Council of Canada, In one of 
them, F. T. Denton shows that: 

In the 1920s as in the 1960s, the earned 

income level in Ontario and British 

Columbia were substantially above the 

Canadian average, those of the Atlantic 

Provinces substantially below, The 

Prairies have remained consistently close 

to the national figure, while pure has 

consistently fallen short of: it. 

in "Interregional Disparities in Income, Wes. Boe Chernik 
shows that the disparities in income between regions in 
Canada are much more persistent than in the United States, 
where they have tended to grow smaller, or than in 

; 25 ; 
Australia, where they never were appreciable, High 
economic activity for the nation as a whole has not affected 
this much, This certainly suggests that labour mobility, 


geographic and technical, works rather imperfectly in 


Canada, 


The Sense of Mobility 


That the existence of all three kinds of mobility 
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possibilities produces confidence and optimistic expectations 
is well documented by U.S. studies. The Palmer study~° 
reported that when people change jobs voluntarily more than 
half of them think they are getting ahead. Fortune magazine 
found in 1940 (not a year particularly good for optimisn, 
Since the depression was just ending and the U.S. was not 

yet in the war, so that the economy was not booming) that in 
a national survey 56.3% of the sample felt that "the years 
ahead hold for (them) personally a good chance for advance- 
ment." Katona cites similar expectations based on 

Surveys of Consumer Finances conducted by the Michigan 

Survey Research Center in 1954 and 19627° (as seen in 

Table IIT). A breakdown by age and income of these responses 


shows definitely the greater optimism and expectations of 


the young, particularly in the higher income groups. 


This "sense of mobility opportunities" is bolstered 
by the existence of other factors in the American situation: 


(1) a philosophy of equalitarianism 
generally accepted in the U.S. and 
supported by the emphasis on making 
education available to all so that 
everyone may have, insofar as pos- 
sible, the same chance of success. 


(2) the absence of a feudal past (with 
its legitimation of hereditary 
social class). 


a) 19788 


(3) the pattern of business careers at 
the bottom (small private entre-~ 
preneurs, usually from the manual 
worker group) and at the top which 
seem to reflect and support the 
same belief in equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

(4) the combination of relative wealth 
and mass produced consumer goods 
which, as we have said so often, 
has had the effect of minimizing 
the differences between the standard 
of living of the working class and 
the middle class, 


5 


The American social structure has been character- 
ized by Parsons in a classic article>~ as a relatively loose 
one characterized by a certain vagueness. This looseness 
reduces the strain in cases where there is a discrepancy 
between income and occupational status; for example, when a 
son makes more money or is in an occupation of higher pres- 
tige than his father is, or when a leading scientist makes 
less than a corporation lawyer. These people do not have 
to compare themselves directly with each other, Equally 
important, such indefiniteness makes it possible to believe 
that opportunities are open to all. It gives a "sense of 
mobility" even if not actually experienced, and the 
accompanying optimism so important to a mass consumption 


economy and a democratic society. 
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Blocks to the Sense of Mobility in Canada 


In Canada, occupational, geographical and technical 
mobility opportunities, real and felt, are not quite the 
same as in the U.S., even though tending in the same direction. 


Let us consider, first, occupational mobility. 


al 

Siler WE pSeic, in a study of the value structures 
of four English-speaking democracies, shows that in those 
values and qualities of mind now widely accepted as being 
functional to a technologically advanced society, Canada 
ranks third, the United States and Australia ranking first 
and second, Great Britain last (see Table IV). As Kaspar 
Naegele has put it: 

...there is less emphasis in Canada on 

equality than there is in the United 

States....e.in Canada there seems to be 

a greater acceptance of limitation, of 

hierarchical patterns. There seems to 

be less optimism, less faith in the 

future, less willingness to risk capital 

or reputation, In contrast to America, 

Canada is a country of greater caution, 

reserve, and restraint. 
Lipset bolsters his argument that Canada does not encourage 
achievement as much as the United States or Australia by 
pointing out that Canada has less than one-third the United 


States! proportion in colleges and universities, twice 


that of the English but--amazingly-~-less than the Filipinos 
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or Puerto Renee ae As Porter says, "Collective goals do 

not seem to have been defined, however vaguely, in terms of 
increasing opportunities through free universal education,''34 
He demonstrates this point by comparing the situation in 
Quebec, which until very recently, had the poorest record for 
providing public education of any province. In 1931, for 
example, there were more immigrant males in Quebec in the 
professions and clerical occupations than there were of 

those born in Canada, although the opposite was the case in 


all the other provinces.” 


However, this mobility deprivation exists not only 
in French Canada but, relative to the U.S. and to the needs 
of Canadian industrial expansion, in the rest of Canada as 
well. The Department of Labour studied five skilled 
occupations which were typical of high level industrial- 
ization: tool and die makers, sheet metal workers, 
draughtsmen, electronic technicians and floor moulders, 
Eight hundred randomly selected people were interviewed, 
About 35% of all those interviewed received most of their 
training outside Canada. The survey concluded that "training 
facilities in Canada were failing to keep pace with manpower 
requirements, and this was particularly pronounced in the 


more highly skilled occupations,"3© Furthermore, the level 
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of education required for these jobs was going up and the 
report showed that those with the higher levels of general 
education were more likely to be selected for formal 


training (apprenticeship) within the industry. ?/ 


Once again, 
those with educational tools tend to accumulate advantages 


and widen the mobility gap between themselves and those 


without adequate education or training. 


Canadian immigration policy has tended in recent 
years to encourage the immigration of skilled labour and 
even of professionals, so that in 1955 immigrants accounted 
for about one-quarter of all professional workers in Canada. 
In the same period, 35.6%.of immigrant workers were in this 
category or that of skilled labour, as compared to PAS Fy) 
of the total Canadian labour force. 2® (See Tables V and 
VI reproduced herein.) Closing off these avenues of upward 
mobility to the native population by importing better 
trained people from elsewhere could have the effect of 
making Canadian workers feel that opportunities are limited 
in Canada. John Porter feels that this policy of encourag- 
ing the immigration of skilled and professional manpower has 
had the even more important effect of making it unnecessary, 
or at least of relieving the pressure, to reform and 


renovate Canadian education in such a way as to offer the 
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native born worker better training and more opportunities. 
"Where Canadian immigration policy seeks skilled and proe- 
fessional workers as an alternative to educational reforms, 


mobility deprivation for Canadians continues,!>” 


Returning to Lipset'ts table of modernity, the great- 
er @litism and lower equalitarianism are partly the cause of 
what Lipset sees as greater respect for law in Canada 
(greatest of all in Britain). The fact that there are 
fewer and less powerful extremist movements, such as 
McCarthyism or the Ku Klux Klan, in Canada and in Britain 
is also evidence of élitism, "reflecting the ability of a 

hone Pes 40 
more unified and powerful elite to control the system," 
Finally, he found interesting differences in values shown in 
the reactions to the demands of military life by the four 
groups during World War II: 

The British and, to a lesser degree, the 

Canadians accepted the need to conform 

to the rigid hierarchical structure of 

the military; while Australians and Amer~ 

icans showed deep resentment at having to 

exhibit deference to superiors. I have 

been told by nationals of different 

countries that in London bars during both 

world wars Americans and Australians tend- 

ed to associate with each other, while 

Canadians were more likely than the Aus- 


tralians to_prefer British companions to 
Americans. 


The reason for belabouring here what may seem 
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obvious is that these traditionalist, @litist, ascriptive 

(a person is valued for who he is, not what he does) 

elements in Canadian society tend to lower the "sense of 
mobility." Finally, it is at least a plausible argument 

that in countries where mobility opportunities are felt to 
be low, there is a greater tendency for workers to try to 
improve their lot through changing the whole social system, 
i.e., through political action. Daniel Bell has called this 
ideological or social movement unionism, as opposed to 
market-unionism which is concerned simply with the conditions 
under which men sell their labour, The appearance of leftist 
labour parties in European countries such as Italy and 

France may be examples of this, as is the emergence of a 
strong Labour Party in Britain. In Canada, the support 

given by the CCL to the CCF and the CLC to the NDP indicates 
a tendency for unions to adopt ideological unionism, to a 
greater extent than unions in the U.S. have done ,*? a 
difference we might expect to result from the differences in 
mobility possibilities in the two countries, if the thesis 


is correct, 


This tendency for labour to try to improve its 
position through reform of the social and economic system 


was most marked during the Thirties when the U.S. lowered 
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its immigration quotas drastically, thus reducing still 
further the mobility opportunities of Canadian workers. In 
French Canada, where the mobility chances for the French-~ 
speaking worker are even less than for the rest of Canada, 
the emphasis on ideological unionism is unequivocal. To 
quote Jean Marchand at the time waen he was President of 
the CNTU: 


Modern trade-unionism aims at protecting 
the workers not only in the factory or 

at the office, but wherever their interests 
are at stake, Thus it is concerned with 
legislation, education, economic orienta- 
tion, social security and even political 
problems. In the pursuit of its objectives, 
it will inevitably refer to an ideology, or 
a set of ideologies, and express its own 
conception of the enterprise, the State, 
social security, economic activity and man- 
kind. From the moment it turns to these 
questions, it enters a world of diversity 
where opinions, convictions, beliefs are 
extremely at variance. Trying to crush 
these tendencies under artificially unified 
structures, on the pretense that more power 
and efficiency would be obtained, can only 
result in impoverished ideologies, social 
paralysis and a decline in the vitality of 
the labour movement. 


We cannot say with certainty to what extent this 
relative lack of occupational and social mobility in the 
Canadian economy affects the average Canadian'ts aspirations 


and expectations, It can be argued that lack of this kind 


of mobility is not felt keenly because the Canadian worker 
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can always go to the United States if opportunities are not 
sufficient here. He can and often does do this, as indicated 
by the continuous concern in Canada over the size of the 
emigration to the U.S. On the other hand, the one survey of 
Canadian mobility attitudes of which we are aware, the 
Dofny=David, is again offered, this time in evidence against 
this point of view. One of the favourite mobility dreams 

of American manual workers is that of starting a little 
business of their own. The existence of this possibility 

has been cited as one of the important sources of the "sense 
of mobility." Lipset and Bendix, in their study of the 
Oakland, California area found that 66.7% of manual workers 
had thought of doing this and that 41.5% had actually tried 
it at some time during their working lives,*4 In Montreal, 
the number of workers who had dreamed of a business of their 
own was not very different-+-52,1%. The number who had 
actually tried it was sharply different-~-only 5.8%, which sug- 
gests a marked difference in optimism or belief in the 


ee aes : 45 
possibility of mobility, at least by this means. 


We have also seen that there is not as much 
geographical and technical mobility in Canada as in the U.S, 
or Australia. Greater physical and cultural distances 


between provinces and lower educational and income levels 
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than in the other two countries might be responsible for 
some of this difference. Moreover, to the degree that 
management is @litist rather than equalitarian and stands 

on management rights rather than accepting the principle 
that, in the interest of all concerned, the worker should be 
informed in advance about technical change, technical 
mobility may be more difficult in Canada than it need be, 

In any case, the fact seems to be that, because of inadequate 
mobility opportunities, we are unable to extend the benefits 
of our affluence at all evenly, and this is the cause of 
much discontent among workers, reflected in what may seem 
unreasonable demands on unions by members and on management 
by unions, If the only way a man can achieve success is 
through getting more money (whether through wages or fringe 
benefits), then workers! demands for money are going to be 


exorbitant indeed, 


Conclusion 


In this exploration of the environment, Chapters 
I-V, we can see that there are certain important inter- 
locking factors in the mass consumption society which are 
necessary to its continuation. In view of the evidence that 


education, technological advance, affluence, consumption 
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norms, and labour mobility are each dependent on all the 
others, we hope that by the same token it is clear that the 
socio-psychological components or motivations, i.e., the 
desire to have all the good things the economy offers, to 
continually have the sense of "getting ahead" are motives 


to be encouraged rather than disparaged. 


The importance of mobility which we have tried to 
show in this chapter is that in a society which stresses 
equality of opportunity and offers the means to success to 
a majority, if not all, a man tends to estimate himself and 
be estimated by others in terms of whether he does succeed. 
Social, financial, or job status improvements represent 
success, and fortunately, for most men, there are many 
different ways to demonstrate and believe in their own 
achievement. The society that offers opportunities to 
develop aspirations should also make serious efforts to 
offer mobility opportunities. Our study has suggested that 
there exist in Canada some serious disjunctures in this 
regard, Because of this, we can expect that workers will 
feel discouraged about promotion possibilities, about 
achieving recognition and responsibility rewards through 
their own efforts. Some people will react to this by giving 


up and losing interest, others by leaving to find better 
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opportunities elsewhere, These are often the most able to 
compete, to get good jobs.in the U.S. Their leaving might 
be expected, in turn, to reduce the level of productivity 

of the remaining work force, as demonstrated in depressed 
areas such as the Maritimes, This in turn imposes limits 

on wage levels and leads to more dissatisfaction among 
remaining workers, Finally, there are those who will tCrVeato 
change things, be it within unions, through collective 
bargaining, or in such a way as to get better opportunities 


for themselves, 


There are many who decry the materialism and the 
greed represented by a continual accumulation of goods, and 
the waste involved in disposing of them. They also fear 
the destruction of spiritual values and point to the 
tastelessness of much of the consumption and of the leisure 
activities indulged in by the mass of consumers. These 
complaints, however, seem always to have been voiced by old 
privileged groups confronted by new groups learning to use 
the same privileges. Voltaire said, "History is the sound 
of silver slippers descending the stairs and the clump of 
hob-=nailed boots ascending.'' He had the misfortune to know 
the French Revolution, In the mass consumption society he 


might have witnessed the ascending of hob-nailed boots 
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without any descending of silver slippers. Or to put it 
another way, 


A man who two centuri2s ago, would not 
even have learned to :read, if he had 
survived to maturity, profits by his 
windows, the central heating of his 
apartment, and the 300,000 copies of 
the newspaper for which he writes, to 
announce that humanity has arrived at 
the last stage of barbarism, 


N. Foote and Paul Hatt maintain that a mass 
consumption economy depends on a "massification" of taste, 
and that only to the extent that the customer will accept 
standardization can a particular article be produced at a 
price that all can afford--="because it is beneath the 
dignity of no one to eat Campbell's soup, everyone can afford 
: 47 
ate These authors go on to Say: 


Social demand for greater equality may 
thus lead to economic demand which may 
in turn make it possible to develop the 
productivity which makes possible the 
degree of equality......that perhaps 
only an advanced society can afford, 
Thus in judging social values we may as 
a society be on the verge of discovering 


that general economic advancement and 
social equalitarianism are interdependent 


while retention of steep stratification 
and rivalrous personal mobility is 
economically stultifying. 


This hypothesis, taken together with the levelling 


of hierarchies within automated industries and the general 
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social tendencies toward equalitarianism which we have seen 
in our discussion of education and consumption norms, suggests 
that occupational mobility of the individual may be in the 
future of much less importance than it has been in the past. 
As we have seen, where wages are high and work is meaning-~ 
less, men will seek status, creativity and success symbols 
outside of work, This will take time, however, and where 
wages are not high enough to offer consumption possibilities 
as compensation for meaningless work, the ambitions of 
workers will still seek expression in demands for promotion 
opportunities on the job or pressure for higher wages, or 


perhaps in changes in the social order itself, 
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TABLE II 


PERSONS WITH Work Historizs AND MEAN NuMBER OF Joss HELD PER WorkKER, 1940-49, sy AcE® 


Workers in thousands 
a ee ee eee 
6 cities 
Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles San Francisco St. Paul New Haven combined 
Age in ———————SS| a sy 
1951 Workers Jobs Workers Jobs Workers Jobs Workers Jobs Workers Jobs Workers Jobs Workers Jobs 
—_— a ee a ee eee ee Re ee eee 


Men 


25 and over 989 2.5 510 2.4 515 3.2 212 3.0 78 2.6 40 2.6 2,313 ves | 
25-34 237 3.3 131 32 137 3.7 45 3.8 20 3.4 13 3.3 582 3.4 
35A4 269 2.8 153 2.5 161 3.5 62 3.5 20 2.9 10 2.8 675 3.0 
45-54 245 22 126 2.0 120 2.9 56 2.7 18 2.2 8 ray 574 Mae 
55-64 183 18 74 1.6 70 2.6 37 2.1 14 1.9 6 ey/ 38+4 2.0 
65 and over 55 1.8 26 1.4 27 1.8 12 1.9 6 1.6 3 Jeo 128 1.7 
Women 
25 and over 456 2.4 203 rah 239 3.0 111 2 32 2.5 19 2:5) 059 oy 
25-34 154 3.0 66 2.5 71 3.5 28 3.7 10 pet if 2.9 she bi} Sel 
35-44 133 2.5 57 2.2 78 3.0 34 2.8 8 2.3 5 2.4 316 2.6 
45-54 108 2.0 47 2.0 Lh EAS 30 0} 9 rani 4 1.9 250 Hee 
55-64 50 1.7 23 1.7 29 2.5 14 1.9 4 15 2 1.6 121 1.9 
65 and over 11 ae 10 Liz 10 1.8 5 1.6 1 1.9 1 165 39 1.6 


KL 


* Mcans computed from unrounded data for Appendix Table A-3. Data for 6 cities combined rounded independently. 
** Base too small for presentation of means. 


Source: ))G.U. Palmer, y labor !Nobi lity in Six Cites /' Social Science 
Research Council, 1954, page 52, Table 16 
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TABLES Il % 


oe of Rocent Past and Expected Improvemont 
Personal Finances to Age and Income 
eo Cent of Spending Units Saying “Better Off” or 
“Will Be Beiter Off in Various Sub; grouns of the Population in 1952) 


A. Better off than a year ago 


! 
All age groups 


Age groups 


if 


Income groups | 25-34 | 85—14 45-54 55-64 over Paya 1962 ee (1954) 

$7,500 and over Peres eres eee 59 EW) ei $s ll 42 “oe (40) 
SM US OLS. aay ne mre | 52 8 26 £3 7 34 (42) 
$51000-4.809 4 jac, Vee ee a 5c | 19 9 28 | (82) 
EMOGTI SG OUO) ness es ewe dsceue| 31 20 | 18 16 is 18 | (19) 
All income uroups: \ | | 

| 8 ! | 

| | 


$7,500and ‘over ..... er 50 | 53 46 oT 4 S71 ee 9038) 
SS, 0COSMSI9™. .. fie b.cunecucnoOee 56 40 | 
SONU ane) Otis erence rte ete wrens aire 4T 39 S 22 3 39 (37) 
Wille SCROUOM, St ann heres cs 50 is 
All inconie groups: 

j 


| 25-34 | 35-44 45-54 | 55-64 All age groups 1962 
$7,500 and OVET veeeceeeeveves! Sl 69 51 2) 62 
OOOO 759 bleed eas eoccesns 40 16 58 


33,0004: 909mm 4. Be. hs Be el 72 
Cher ,000us sal. ccmeccs ee 48 
Allsigeome drone, 1962 4.4.4... | 73 


| 
73 6 
| 
| 
| 


Not included are such answers as “First it will rise, then fall” or “Will fluctuate, but will be higher ten years from 
now than it is now.” Data for 1954 are not available. 


SOUHCE: Surveys of Consumer Finances, conducted by the Survey Research Centex. 
as~taken~ from: “Katona, George, The Mass. Consumption Society, 
Tae 
by een mee INCOR POC 4aes 2 Tos 
ie 


ae 
we IV 
TABLE 


ve fe VC a P . ss sR Pip sae 
Saas OS Lagu nuMGoksal alusede Any Coy a. seas Sank deeey diay dd x ss Ctr ane a 
4 = 
in MMpdesedan Dea bet shee BOC BOC) ae EN es sei nas Us Ve Lebase 
o a) ry 
. ip mies myc foe rie od rf ‘  @ e+ - 
ccoki tara Wintavahidawo Caen corde avi vert: CUa ek one CSD satay CUsase sod . 
Z \ og o 
sMNse ey s 
a ys 
WW esac us \ wees 
4 ~ 
Wtewkheu os . ‘ Ne craene Nae asa ae eae . 
- ‘?) 
maeekiissad a At at ee ay Daaa Vv ~ ~ ~ 
oan - BSS ote casei We c ees E 
joka Jeanie — Uae Cara caar as oe) Pee) ~ 
, 5 ° SSN ets 4 , > = 
ssi baWliacla dias = Usa Va ccisdinas 4 Be, i) ar 
bP rae LOCC SIC Cra as a) ad ds 
‘ 


source: Lipset, S.M. “Value Dirterences, Ansotutero: 
Relative: The English Speaking Democracies" 
in Canadian Society, Blishen, Jones, Naegele, 
and Porter, MacMitlian, DPoront0 91964 550. 8o.G 
their ,lable 1 
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IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA, BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 1946-55¢ 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
(A) Ald immigrants....+..seeeee 71,719 64,127 = 125,414 pan 13,912) 194,391 164,498 = 168,868 154,227 109,946 
(B) Destined to labour force..... 11,852 35,219 71,636 50,285 37,988 110,522 85,029 91,133 84,376 57,987 
Pe Ol CA) a pers sieis's.seielnele nies 16.5 54.9 Stal 52.8 51.4 56.8 S17 54.0 54.7 52.8 
(C) Destined to farm 1.f......000% },120 4,550 NOES! 19,139 15,520 25,890 16,971 17,250 10,920 7,036 
Oy Ol (U3) erie siete: sin ialaione clare iey 9.4 12.9 27.6 38.1 40.9 23.4 19.9 19.0 13.0 12.1 
(D) Destined to non-farm Lf. ..... 10,732 30,669 51,837 31,146 22,458 84,632 68,058 73,883 73,456 50,951 
PENOLA) eratctevereleraietersiere)<'u)s/« 90.6 87.1 72.4 61.9 59.1 76.6 80.1 81.0 87.0 87.9 
(BE) Professionalbs 2. ccs cu.s ee 1,429 2,414 2,970 2,118 1,80] 4,850 1D 8,588 8,350 lo? 
yO (A) eve cletetsre orale elerwioieltre EA) 3.8 2:4 252 2.4 Ba5 4.5 5.1 5.4 6.5 
SHpOl. (LD) Rereiers scsi sisiolonelolele ya i323 tS) Sak 6.8 8.0 Bill 10.8 11.6 11.4 14.0, 
CE) Skilled o Seiaeeeiecerere reli 'viine a 2312 6,983 12,995 7,763 5,106 27,726 19,011 17,663 18,287 10,990 
Ga Ob (A)accviccccicecececs 3.0 10.9 10.4 8.2 6.9 14.3 11.6 10.4 11.8 10.0 
tl (ID) crate raveix evelaysle ereleleia/s 20,2 22:8 Zak 24.9 22.7 32.8 PRS) 23.9 24.9 PAI ae 
(G) Mining occupations......... $7 512 2,986 202 565 3133 » 794 453 425 249 


a Based on classification of immigrants by intended occupation, 


b Includes occupations classified as professional in the 1951 Census of Canada. Before April 1953 the Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration used an occupational 
classification which is not directly comparable with the preseat one, Although most of the occupations concerned were regarded as professional in both periods, 
a few adjustments were made in the data before 1953 to produce a more consistent series. 


c The figures on skilled workers shown in this table represent the aggregate number of workers in occupations selected as closely as possible in accordance with 
the concept of skilled manpower adopted in this Report. Some of the occupations included in this selection were not coded separately before 1953. To produce a 
consistent series for the entire period the annual totals for these occupations up to 1953 were estimated on the basis of a sampie tabulation, 


Source: Compiled by Economics and Research Branch of the Dept. of Labour from information supplied by the Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration, 
as taken from; "Skilled and Professional Manpower in Canada, Department of 


Labour. sOttawa.) 1957, "page 59> their Table’ 19 


CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE, PROFESSIONAL WORKERS AND SKILLED WORKERS, CANADA,——~ 
AT JUNE, SELECTED YEARS, 1931-56 


(thousands) 
Civilian 
non-institutional Labour Professional 

population Civilian force ‘ as % Skilled as 

14 years of Jabour A A aN Professional of labour Skilled % of 
Year age and over force population workers force workers labour force 

“Hs SKIER HERES CO OL ORO IIOLTO 7,116 4,15] Does 201 4.8 456 11.0 

194k ipl’ etaile,o > ate ekolete satel ete’ ols alsierare or sie elbie 8,352a 4,762a 57.0 240a 5.0 $87a 12.3 
W946. is Se cies 2 alatele.s ale atetetareiels slosh a 8,768 4,862 Sios0 2636 5.46 661° 13.65 
OS eaten ere i lavaloreie <parsia.e esennie,elsioinin si| ei) eis 9,696 Dla Os 54.0 303 5.8 787 15.0 
\OinRRrMbaeen orp oc ons Cnr Grima Dear 10,699 5,764 5309) 357 6.2¢ 940¢ _16,3¢ 


Figures exclude Yukon and Northwest Territories, but include Newfoundland in 1951 and 1956. 
a Including persons on Active Service. 
b Interpoiation, 
¢ Projections. 

Source: Labour Force Estimates, D.B.S., and Tables 5 and 6. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHANGING LIFE STYLES 


Let us now turn to a consideration of how the 
changing environmental experiences we have so far been dis-~ 
cussing have changed the attitudes of the worker in ways 
which might affect industrial relations. Insofar as possible, 


we will let the worker speak for himself, 


The blue collar worker has not only experienced 
the most dramatic change in life styles of any group in the 
society, but he has also been most involved in union 
activities and his demands can be expected to have more 
frequent results at the bargaining table and for the public 
at large than those of any other group. On the other hand, 
we recognize that white collar occupations are growing rapidly 
and may in the future be composed of a majority of the 
workers in the economy, Certainly, white collar workers will 
be an important force, although the extent of their willing- 


ness to act collectively in unions is still in doubt. 


There are at least three divisions among manual 
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workers which derive from their training, status and the kind 
of work they do: the skilled, the semi-skilled, and the 
unskilled, These divisions are important enough to produce 
different attitudes about many things; different life 
experiences and life styles. They are, however, more like 
each other in these ways than they are like the middle class 


1 
or nonemanual worker. 


We have chosen to allow the semi-skilled worker 
rather than the skilled or the unskilled worker to speak for 
himself, The other two groups have experienced less change 
than the semi-skilled group has. The skilled worker, 
because he is too well trained in a specialty is often less 
able and less willing to learn new methods than the semi- 
skilled worker who has less stake in the old system, Asa 
result, he is often by-passed in the automated factory and 
semi-skilled workers promoted to better positions, Also, 
there is evidence that because of their control of the 
apprenticeship possibilities, skilled workers have tended 
to keep the trade in the family. The result has been that, 
since it is difficult to get into the trades, semi-skilled 
workers on their way up tend to by-pass the skilled worker 
and become nonemanual workers, and that people who are 


downwardly mobile also tend to fall from white collar to 
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semi-skilled positions. "The skilled, with status satisfac. 
tion, relative job security, and traditional style of life, 
have little incentive to *try out* for another set of life 


goals," 


The unskilled worker, on the other hand, is one 
who has been somehow denied the opportunities to participate 
in the mainstream of the economy and finds himself also 
by-passed. He is lacking in training or in general educa- 
tion; he may be a Negro, an Eskimo or an Indian, or he may 
have had the bad luck to be born in a Newfoundland fishing 
village, a Nova Scotia mining town, or the slums of Vancouver, 
The proportion of unskilled labourers in the economy is 
diminishing, but for those who remain, life is marked by 
poverty and frequent unemployment. It has changed very 
little because of affluence, In the general rise in the 
standard of living since World war II, it is probably the 
semi-skilled worker who has felt the greatest change in his 


daily life, 


The SemieSkilled worker 
- ee ee en WOLKSE 


For this reason, it is on the semi-eskilled workers 
that we want to focus our attention. This group consists 


primarily of people who, although always threatened by 
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unemployment, psychologically if not technologically, have 
nonetheless managed on the whole to be steadily employed, 

As we have said, it is this group which is most important 

for mobility and on whom affluence has had the greatest 
effects. Are there changes in the expectations, the way of 
life of the semieskilled worker which can be expected to have 


an effect on industrial relations? 


For the purposes of this paper we shall define a 
"modern worker" as (1) having at least a high school educae 
tion, (2) having a relatively high income for the work he 
does, and (3) working in an automated or semi-automated 
plant, i.e., his work experience is at the forefront of 
technological change. We wish to emphasize that this is a 
model of the semi-skilled worker as he exists in some places, 
but certainly is not a definition of the average, semi- 
skilled worker of 1968 in Canada. Rather it is an attempt 
to see into the future, Based on experience in the U,S., 
we think we can assume that, by the time Canadian public 
policy on labour relations is formulated and implemented, 
this kind of worker with these attitudes will be far more 
numerous than today and may be in a majority in the near 


future, as he is in the U.S. now. 


The life of a man can be roughly divided into 
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three principal sectors: family and personal life, work 
life, and community lire. We will contrast this modern 
worker with the "traditional" worker, who has less education, 
lower income, and less experienze with technical change, we 
do not necessarily imply a time element. The "traditional" 
worker exists in the present as well as the past and is so 
defined by his social, educational and work experiences and 


attitudes, rather than by his age or time, 


Community Life 


To begin with the setting, the traditional urban 
worker lives in flats or apartments near the center of the 
city. It is a city neighbourhood, usually, of workers like 
himself and often he lives within walking distance of 
parents, brothers and sisters, and other relatives. He 
probably belongs to a union and his wife might attend church, 
but their affiliation with other community organizations is 
practically nil. Husbands speni their free time drinking in 
pubs or playing cards with the boys. Wives spend their free 
time with relatives and often do not even accompany their 
husbands on holidays, which often consist of fishing or 
hunting trips. If sickness or unemployment strikes, the 
extended family closes ranks and cares for its members, inso- 


far as possible. In general, hardship and adversity, 
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frequently experienced, produce withdrawal symptoms and a 
sense of helplessness rather than determined efforts to 
cope. As Eli Chinoy found among automobile workers, "only 
if at first you do succeed do you try again." W. F. Whyte 
tells a story illustrating the dependency of the old style 
worker on his family network, rather than on community 


organizations and services. 


During the depression four children were 
born to the Elnos. They had to flee to 
steadily smaller and poorer apartments, 
and the children were reduced to half- 
starvation rations, which kept them sorely 
undernourished and chronically ill. Uneme 
ployment and their hopelessly large family 
wore away the determination and the morale 
of the parents, especially of Jim. They 
separated twice, and Jim deserted once but 
returned, He was arrested two or three 
times for panhandling while drunk. He 
beat his wife several times, when he was 
Grunke seoes 


But Pearl still had her own parental family. 
Her father and mother, and her sisters, 
together with their husbands, formed a 
closely organized and loyal clan, which 
repeatedly rescued her and her seven chil- 
dren. The sisters took them in, when Jim 
was violently drunk, or when they were 
evicted for inability to pay the rent. They 
bought the children clothes, and helped feed 
them. Pearlts mother, still able to holda 
job at sixty, borrowed money on her home to 
lend to Jim, when he was employed by the 
Works Progress Administration, She came up 
from southern Indiana repeatedly to care for 
the children, so that Pearl could work as a 
waitress, and as a machine operator, to help 
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feed the children while Jim was unemployed, 

One of Pearl's sisters opened a tavern 

recently and employed the mother, who in 

turn helped Pearl's family. 

That this traditional pattern of dependence on 
the extended family exists in Canadian cities has been 


documented, at least in part, by Pineo in Hamilton and by 


: A 5 
Garigue in Montreal, 


The modern worker lives in a working class suburb, 
where he probably owns his a a. The Kraft report 
recently discovered that nearly 75% of all union members in 
the U.S, under forty years old now live in suburbs, a figure 
that gives some idea of the strength and speed of the change 
in this part of workers! life style. Owning his own house 
gives the worker a great sense of having moved up in the 
world, Berger interviewed workers who had been moved from 
city flats to a new suburb by the Ford Company. Their 
reactions to the move are reflected in such statements as: 

"I*m sure glad the plant forced us to 

move: if it hadn't we'd probably still 

be in housing (government flats): sit 

was just too cheap to leave,"6 
Eli Chinoy found that automobile workers in Detroit regarded 


house owning as an important index of mobility. A welder 


living in the slums said: 
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"We're all working for one purpose, to 
get ahead. I dontt think a person should 
be satisfied. My next step is a nice 
little modern house of my own, That's 
what I mean by bettering yourself--.or 
getting ahead,"7 
British workers were even more enthusiastic about their move 
from council houses to houses of their own: 


"Itts the best thing I have ever done in my 
life." 


"Everybody should have a_ house of his own, 

something to work for "8 

The move to the suburbs also changes the pattern 
of social relationships. Zweig found that people on the 
new estates in England "are more houseeproud, but less 
gregarious. You can walk for a mile or two before you see 
anybody on the estates,"? There are no pubs in the new 
suburbs and so husbands tend to stay home in the evenings, 
working in the garden, fixing up the house, watching TV. 
In the words of one U.S, worker, 

"Before I was married I used to spend time 

with a bunch of friends making all the bars, 


Was out raising hell a lot. Now I bring my 
beer home,"10 
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"I'm a homebody. We don't go out much, 
I chew the rag with my wife, or someone 
stops in. Like last night. The friend 
that lives across the street, the tine 
smith, was here...we had a beer, Not 
that the beer was important. Just some-~ 
thing to talk on, til 


and, 


"I putter around the house and make myself 

a nuisance to the missus. I take her out 

for a ride when it's hot,"12 
Berger found that visiting with friends and neighbours increas- 
ed with the move to the suburbs, but not much, There was 


still a tendency either to visit with relatives, if there 


were any available, or for the family to keep to itself. 


S. D. Clark has recently completed a study of 
Toronto suburbs in which he was able to confirm much of this 
description of modern working class suburban living. He 
concluded that the majority of suburbanites around Toronto 
were under 40, Canadian born, Protestant, of British origin 
and earning incomes between $3,000 and $10,000 per year. 
Their occupations were those of unskilled, semi-skilled, 
skilled workers, white collar employees and small businessmen, 


Only two of the fifteen suburbs studied were of the upper 
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middle class, planned community type described in Crestwood 
Heights. His investigation can be compared with Berger's 
study of a working class suburb in the U.S., or Zweig's in 
Britain, and the findings are very similar. He finds that 
Toronto workers are proud of their houses, would not leave 
the suburb even though buying the house is often a financial 
burden, that they do not join community organizations, at 
least not for quite a while, and they entertain very little, 
They are "privatized" or family-centered, Clark, however, 
believes that this lack of sociability is less a matter of 
innate working class attitudes than that, with young children 
and debts, neither husband nor wife has the time, energy or 
money to participate, He quotes one wife: 

"It is difficult right nowa-you see people 

are just getting settled. They cannot be 

interested in organizations, Added to 

that there is the problem of babyesitters. 

We can't get any around here, None of my 

friends is interested in organizations, 

They can't go out as they, too, have small 

children, We do not even go to movies, 

We sit and watch TV. Husbands are tired 


tOO..eeeeMost of us here have to work hard 
in the house, We are PpoOr.eeceee" 


And another says, 


"T look after my neighbour!s children while 
she works from 7:45 a.m. to 6:00 p.m, And 
then I go home and get meals and look after 
my own place--there*s no time left over, 
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My husband doesn't belong to any organiza- 

tions either. He works shifts. Wetre both 

too tied up. I didn't belong to any organiza-~ 

tions before we came up here, I worked there 

too, "1 

There is one important influence tending to change 
the pattern of informal relationships of the blue collar 
worker. The wife is either home most of the day and so 
begins, after a time, to participate in such middle class 
activities as kaffeeklatsching, going to PTA, and consulting 
teachers, doctors, dentists about the children, or, if she 
works, is likely to have a white collar job and meet middle 
class people. In either case, wives exert a certain pressure 
on the family to adopt new sociability patterns and new 
values, The men spend almost their entire time with other 
blue collar workers in the plant, and their social life or 
organizational life, if any, will be with the same kinds of 
person that they are, The wife, on the other hand, 
especially if she works, or if she lives ina normally 
mixed suburban community, has a wider range of contact with 
non-manual workers or their wives. Husbands in Berger'ts 
working class suburb seemed to display a certain mock 
indignation about their wives? participation in these 
kaffeeklatsches because it isntt the kind of thing factory 


workers' wives usually do. He then goes on to comment: 
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"The ability of the wives to be sociable is without doubt 
related to the fact that on the whole they are considerably 
better educated than their husbands," Twenty=#six per cent 
of the men and 40% of the women had a high school education 


or betters. 


Hurvitz also found that "the wife is more likely 
to develop middle-class values and attitudes faster than her 
eae woe Parents magazine was found by Berger to be the 
authority on child rearing most frequently consulted by wives 
of auto workers, although Spock is mentioned too. Both of 
these introduce wives to child rearing practices not 


previously known in working class families. 


Buying a house in the suburbs, then, changes the 
social setting of the working class family and brings them 
into the general standard consumption pattern and consumer 
financial arrangements such as mortgages, credit, and 
insurance which are typical of the mass consumption economy, 
To go in the new house the family buys a refrigerator, 
washing machine, vacuum cleaner, and TV. A car becomes 
essential for commuting. To finance this, the modern young 
worker is more likely to use credit, and his wife, especially 
if there are no children, is more likely to work than was 


the case with the traditional working class family. In this 
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new setting there is less chance of depending on an extended 
family for support or sociability, so that the family 
becomes more "privatized," spending most of their time 
together. There are, at the same time, discernible pressures 
to adopt new social patterns and values, involving closer 
relationships with friends and neighbours and middle class 
ideas of "keeping up appearances" which easily leads to 
"keeping up with the Jonesees.'' An example of this is the 
comment of a British worker concerning the way in which the 
house is used: 

"In the previous house the front door was 

never meant to be used; we had a settee 

across it. Everyone, including the poste 


man, called at the back door. Now it is 
different. We've moved to the front," 


or again, 


"In the other house the front room was 

never used except: for Christmas, If I. 

lit a fire in the front room we always 

seemed to get back into the kitchen, 

I suppose we were used to it. Now it's 
different,"17 

All these tendencies are further reinforced by 

the new leisure patterns of the working class which reflect 


both affluence and the emphasis on the nuclear family. This 


centering on the immediate family is both a necessary 


‘ 
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condition for job mobility, particularly geographical and 
occupational, and is a change which mobility brings about, 
As we have shown earlier, the same leisure pursuits can, and 
often are, followed by all social classes, and workers are 
aware that this and other forms of consumption have reduced 
the differences between classes. It is one of their stronge 
est motivations for acquiring the standard package of 


consumer goods, 


On the other hand, the modern worker does not join 
community organizations any more frequently than the 
traditional one does, and his union allegiance seems by 
most accounts to be considerably lessened. Perhaps of even 
greater concern is the level of alienation among workers who 
do belong to unions, One study estimated that the average 
attendance at union meetings is between 2 and 6% of the 
membership.?® There may be many reasons for this, some of 
which are discussed in other parts of this paper, but it is 
generally believed that traditional militant unionism was a 
product of strong class consciousness. The modern worker 
certainly has less of this than the traditional worker had. 
For example, British workers told Zweig; 

"Classes are coming nearere=the top grades 


of the working class are middle class 
really,' 
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and, 

"There are no differences: I live in the 
same neighbourhood as my manager, have 
the same kind of house and have a car," 

Or, 


"Actually I don't see any difference: I 
earn as much as a shopkeeper ."19 
It is interesting to note, on the other hand, 

that all studies have shown that affluence and/or the move 
to the suburbs have not changed the way workers vote. In 
the U.S., workers have traditionally voted Democratic, and 
the Kraft poll taken in January, 1967 showed that 58% 
identify themselves as Democrats, 16% as Republicans, 17% as 
independents and 9% as not sure, These are workers, 78% of 
whom make $5,000 to $15,000 per year, and 46% are in the 
$7,500 to $15,000 range (family income), Fifty per cent of 
all union members in the U.S. now live in suburbs. In spite 
of this, the proportion of those who would vote Democratic 
has not changed appreciably since 1964 when these same 
workers polled voted 60% for Johnson and 12% for. Goldwater .7° 
Berger found, similarly, that the move to the suburbs had 
no effect on the voting patterns of automobile nOLkers aan 


In Britain, Lockwood and Goldthorpe found that: 


suburbs, 
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our affluent workers have been quite 
stable in their support of Labour: 69% 
have been regular Labour voters from 
1945 onwards, or from whenever they first 
voted, as opposed to 12 per cent being 
regular Conservative supporters, 


To summarize, we may say that house owning in the 


higher educational levels, affluence, mobility, and 


contact with mass consumption and mass leisure values have 


eroded the class consciousness of the modern worker 


considerably, This may affect his union allegiance, but it 


has not yet affected voting behaviour nor his low level of 


interest 
however, 
those of 
expected 


interest 


in community organizations. These influences, 

have lessened extended family ties and strengthened 
the nuclear family, a circumstance that may be 
eventually to lead to greater dependency on and 


in community services, 


Family Relationships 


The changes which have occurred in family relation. 


ships are striking. The traditional worker is authoritarian 


in his relationship to both wife and children and given to 


physical 


punishment for children and wife-beating under the 


influence of stress and alcohol, Husbands rarely talk about 


their work and often wives know only vaguely what their 
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husbands do for a living. He lives an almost entirely male 
life, spending his working and leisure life with other men 
of his own educational and economic background, and usually 
of the same neighbourhood. His wife spends her time entirely 
in "doing for others": taking care of the children, washing, 
ironing, housekeeping, cooking, etc. She has no hobbies, no 
outside interests and "restricted to the house, more than 
one out of three have 'never learned to drive a car! and 
would be hard pressed to find recreational outlets away from 
ence tas She sees her mother or other members of her or his 
family almost every day. She feels that the world is 
chaotic, that economic insecurity is a constant threat, if 
not a reality, and that she has no power to shape her life 
or external events, 
She seems to lack the inner resources--the 
self-direction, the confidence, the 


assertiveness, the willa-to move about 
freely in the larger world,” 


A study called Workingman'ts Wife revealed through 


various psychological tests that the blue collar wife, 
especially of the traditional kind, is in these circunm- 
Stances, emotionally and financially, totally dependent on 
her husband, whom she nonetheless sees as "insensitive and 


inconsiderate, sometimes teasing, sometimes accusing, 
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sometimes vulgar, always potentially withholding tsar ciara 
In their sexual relations, she often feels that he treats 
her as an "object for his own personal gratification without 


the kind of tenderness she so much wants,'"7© 


She is basically an unorganized person without 
enough education and self-confidence to understand and 
manipulate the world she lives in. She tends to be anti-union 
because the union ignores her and her only contact with its 
activities occurs during and as a result of strikes, which 
threaten her livelihood. 

In strikes at J. I. Case, Ford of Canada 

and elsewhere, the disgruntled housewife, 

unmoved by union élan, uninformed about 

strike issues and without money to run 

her houses#ehas sparked back=toework 

movements. 

It is possible that the increased status and 
influence of the wife in the modern working class family, 
combined with these anti-union attitudes, may be one factor 
in causing workers to be more alienated or rebellious toward 
their unions than they were in the past. 

The self-deprecatory feeling of most semi-skilled 
workers, based on the low prestige of their jobs, on their 


frequent inability to care for their families adequately, 


particularly if the families are large, is a basic fact of 
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life which influences all the family relationships. The wife 
and soon the children are aware that the father's job is not 
as successful as others and it is responsible for some of 
the economic insecurity from which they suffer. His wife, 
who shares his self-deprecatory feelings, may go to work, if 
necessary, Both parents will encourage the children to get 
enough education to go into a different line of work from 
their father's or, for the girls, that they marry someone of 
a higher occupational level. It is not easy for parents to 
Say to their children, "Don't be like us." In the words of 
a West Virginia miner: 
"My boy, he wants to be a mechanic and he 
hopes they'll take him in the Army when he 
gets old enough, This girl of mine, she's 
thirteen going on: fourteen, and she wants 
to be a teacher, They talk about this all 
the time and while they're talking I*m hope 
ing. And every night I pray: They've got 
to get out of here,''28 
In general, parents feel that children have to be tough to 
survive and the father, who doles out discipline when he is 
around, makes it strict and often harsh. As a Negro 
adolescent in Detroit remarked: 
"He (the father) tells us what to do, and 


if we don't do it he kicks the hell out 
of us," 
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In the modern worker's family, husbands and wives 
act more as a couple and, if they have friends, they are 
mutual friends. The husband, as we have seen, shares his 
leisure time with his wife, Within the family, the husband 
expects to participate more in helping his wife and in reare 
ing the children. Zweig found that, 

There is little doubt that the image of 

the stern, bullying, dominating and self- 

assertive father or of the absent father 

who took no interest in the children, 

leaving them to the mother, is fast dis-~ 

appearing, and the new image of a bene-~ 


volent, friendly and brotherly father is 
emerging. 


And fathers remarked, 


"My father had power over us: [I cantt 
boss then," 


or, 
"TJ never saw in my younger days, a man 
pushing a pram; he would have been a 
laughing stock, Now you see a great 
many men pushing them proudly." 
Ox, 


"IT am not ehh I try to be friendly to 
the children," 1 


The status of the wife has improved, as shown by 
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her husband's sharing of her life, and this is demonstrated 
even more clearly by the greater equality enjoyed by the 
modern worker and his wife and their greater mutuality in 
sexual relations. Zweig found that twoethirds of the women 
in his group of modern workers felt that they were the equals 
of their husbands in family matters, and one-third professed 
men's superiority. By and large, younger women asserted 
their equality more firmly than older women, They made such 
remarks as, “it is stupid, the idea of a master;" "He doesn't 
keep mé, so he is not in a position to order me about;' "we 
are equal, no bosses"==remarks which hardly sound like the 
traditional, bewildered and insecure working class wite® a 
Rainwater and Handel, who studied the traditional wife, make 

a distinction between the relationship between husband and 
wife of traditional and modern working class families. They 
found that where man and wife shared most of their daily 

life and interests, in 57% of cases, both spouses speak of 
sexual relations as highly gratifying to both of them, as 
compared to 11% of couples in the traditional, highly 


segregated role relationships. >> 


Mirra Komarovsky found that the attitudes of blue 
collar workers toward shared leisure between husband and 


wife, or conversely, the husband's right to go out irrespective 
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of his wife's feelings, is correlated with education in a 
rather striking way. Couples were asked to comment on a 
hypothetical situation in which a wife objected that two 
nights a week was too often for her hucband to leave her 
alone with the kidse«she wanted his company. The wife's 
view in the case was upheld by 41% of the high school 
graduates and only 26% of those of less than high school educa- 
tion. Conversely, the husbandts right to do as he chooses 
was defended by 57% of the less educated, but by only 35% of 
the high school graduates. Since our modern worker has a 
higher level of education than the traditional one, we 
should expect him to have the higher evaluation of the 


34 
wife's feelings and consequently of her status in the family. 


Some of this improvement in the wife's status, and 
the accompanying improvement in husband-wife relationships, 
is certainly due to the fact that increasingly the wife 
goes out to work, not because she has to (which often under- 
mines the relationship between them), but in order to 
improve the family standard of living. On the other hand, 
the fact that she shares in family financial responsibilities 
leads also to certain strains in the blue collar family. As 
we have seen, she is more likely to get a white collar job 


than is her husband, and in other ways, such as her higher 
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level of education and greater exposure to middle class 
values, she may adopt standards and values which are differe 
ent from her husband's and which perhaps add to his feeling 


of inadequacy or, at least, make him uncomfortable, 


This strain is most clearly seen, when it exists, 
in child rearing patterns. It is expressed, on the wife's 
part, by such statements as: 

"But why does he always complain about the 

kids? Who is he to talk? He wasn't such 

a big success tw tell me how to raise the 

kids. If they grew up his way, theytd end 

up in the shop like him 
In such a situation, the children are likely to prefer the 
more permissive mother, and the father who still clings to 
many of his traditional ideas is 

then left feeling superfluous in the family, 

despite his sincere efforts to help his 

children grow up in a way that he believes 

will enable them to compete in the harsh 

world he has come to know, 

In general, however, the modern working class 
couple are united, particularly if they are young and 
educated, in a desire to obtain the best for their children-«~ 


all the things they missed, or all the things they think the 


children are entitled to. This consists of plénty of the 
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good things of life«-food, a house, toys, medical care, etc., 
and education. The traditional and the modern working 

class family are alike in that they tend to transfer many 

of their own frustrated ambitions to their children, as we 
have seen. The modern family realizes even more clearly, 
however, that the way to a better, more secure life lies 


through education, 


This cherishing of the individual child is a proa 
duct of, first, the diminishing size ot the blue collar 
family. Families of modern orientation and education tend 
to limit the number of children to three or four--another 
way in which the middle class and the working class, start- 
ing from different. positions, are reaching a new consensus. 
The middle class family, which used to limit itself to two 
children, now tends toward three or four,?” Second, the 
moving away from kinship networks of the traditional family 
has turned the blue collar family in on itself for enter- 
tainment, for companionship and for self-realization, Each 
child then becomes important in the social and psychological 
structure of the family; all the family members are more 
important to each other than they were in the traditional 


family. Third, general prosperity which has existed for a 


generation now, plus rising incomes and the general rise in 
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prestige levels of the occupational structure, has provided 
hope for the future and the means to reach goals, previously 
only dreamed of, for the majority of workers. Children 

then become one's investment in a dream of the future--~'"What 


I can't accomplish my children will be able to do," 


In the traditional working class family, the con-~ 
tinually arriving children are an important cause of chronic 
economic difficulties. A miner in West Virginia has to ask 
his oldest son to leave school so he can afford to send the 


younger ones, 


"In school the kids have to buy books, they 
got to buy lunches or take them and they 
got to have clothes...... You know kid's 
shoes. You can get them for $4 a pair made 
out of stuff like cardboard and the first 
rainstorm they're gone...... Right now four 
of my kids in school need shoes so bad if 
they don't get them they can't go to school 
no more," 


A Negro worker, who in good times made $120 a week, said: 


"The main problem with us has been that while 
our income went up, our family got bigger, 
so big that my income just couldn't keep up 
with it,"39 
Medical care is almost non-existent for the 


traditional worker's family. Dentists or doctors are sought 


only when pain or illness is acute, and even then they may 
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have difficulty getting a doctor to come to them, Correse« 
ponding to the general sense of helplessness, of low self- 
esteem, of mistrust of the future, and of ignorance, which 
plagued workers before the age of affluence and which still 
plagues some groups in our society, was the lack of interest 
in preventive medicine, dental care, or even medical care, 
except in emergencies. Just as these people tend to let 
machines and houses run down rather than keep them in good 
repair, so they seem to regard the body as simply another 
class of objects to be worn out but not repaired, Perhaps 
even more important, with large families, there was never 
enough money for anything except necessities of the moment, 
Children suffered a great deal in this state of affairs. A 
Negro worker who left North Carolina to work in Norfolk, 
Virginia, as a sheet metal worker, has passed from traditional 
to modern experiences and attitudes in his own lifetime. He 
describes the change: 

"From $27 a week to $54 sure looked good. 

And don't let anyone fool you. It wasn't 

just the country boy looking at a lot of 

cash. Things really were better. We live 

ed in three big rooms in a place that had 

a nice yard, Don't forget we had all lived 

together in one room before. We had never 

had our own private beds, We had slept in 

a house where rain came through the roof 


and soaked the bedclothes, where lots of 
nights when it was cold we couldn't take 
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our clothes off to sleep. Here I was, 

24 years old, and I had my first private 
bed, my first steak, my first pork chops. 
We'd raised hogs at home but we always had 
to sell the chops for cash. The family 
ate the fat. Now we had meat every day. 
Corned beef hash. Chops. Hamburger. 
Steak, Milk. Orange juice. My kids were 
getting strong. 


Back home when a kid got sick there were 

home remedies but not much else. Now these’ 

kids were healthy because they ate well and 

they were in a clean house and out of the 

weather and they saw a doctor who made sure 

they were growing right. Back home on the 

farm when a kid didn't eat right and missed 

vitamins he didn't grow right and he could 

never make it up. It is not a word of lie 

when I tell you that going from my father's 

farm in Zebulon to a city job in Norfolk was 

like going from darkness to light."'40 

In addition to making it possible for the working 
class parents to give proper physical care to their children, 
affluence and education have also given these parents 
reason to hope for an even better life for their children 
and to believe that in providing them with comforts and 
advantages which they never had, or at least not to the same 
extent, these children will be spared the insecurity they 
knew and learn how to make the most of their opportunities. 
On this point there is little difference between the 
traditional and the modern worker, except that the latter 


will have higher aspirations for his children. He will want 


them to go to college and be professionals. 
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A logger in Quebec, who feels trapped by his lack 
of education in a job that will "burn him out" by the time 
he is 35, even if he manages to support his family that 


long, comments: 


"La prison, vous savez, c'est pas pire 
quticitte, Qutestece que jfaimerais, 
Ga serait de frapper une petite ‘job! 
qui me donnerait assez d'argent pour 
faire vivre ma famille de 7 enfants. 
J'voudrais leur donner une chance de 
stéduquer. J'sus prét A faire tous 
les sacrifices pour eux autres, 
parce que je veux pas que mes enfants 


% 
aient autant de misére que Mody: dent! ie 


The same sentiments were expressed by automobile assembly 
line workers: 
"I never had a chance, but I want my 


kids to go to college and do some- 
thing better than factory work," 


or, 
"If he goes into the factory (instead 
of finishing high school) I'1l beat 
the hell out of hime-except if he 
* A rough translation: "Prison, you know, is not worse than 


this. What I would like would be to get a small job which 
would give me enough money to support my family of seven 
children, I would like to give them a chance to get an 
education. I'm ready to make any sacrifices for them, because 
I don't want my children to have as much misery as I have 
adc) 
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just goes in for a visit or if he goes 
to engineering school or learns a trade 
first."4 


These exact feelings are echoed in the remarks of 
a logger whose wife had recently written him that his son 


had quit school to take a.job as a clerk: 


"Heureusement qu'il ntavait pas choisi 
le bois, parce que je serais allé le 
chercher par les cheveux et je ltaurais 
ramené 4a la maison. Jamais un de mes 
enfants connaftra dans le bois ce que 
j'ai connu., Jten ai un deuxiéme aux 
études et celui-la je vais le garder 
aussi longtemps que je le pourrai., Je 
suis un peu pauvre mais tout le revenu 
que j'aurai je vais lui donner pour 
son instruction,''43* 


British workers in modern plants say: 


"It is the finest thing there is to give 
the children every advantage,'"! 


Orn 


"My boy has everything he wants." 


SP A rough translation: "Happily he didn't choose the woods, 
because I would have gone after him and brought him back to 
the house by the hair. Never will one of my children know 
what I have known in the woods. I have a second son at 
school and I am going to keep him there as long as I can, 

I am poor, but all the income that I have I am going to give 
him for his education," 
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or, @ 


"TY scrubbed and scraped to give my 
children every chance," 


Packinghouse workers in the U.S. say: 


"I come from a pretty large family of 
six boys and one girl, and things was 
pretty rough, you know. And we never 
had too much-==we always had somethint 
to eat and a clean place to live in, 
But as far as that, that was about as 
far as it went. Now I got two children 
now: I got a boy three and a half and 
I got a boy one and a half, and I try 
to do everything in the world for those 
kids. I give them anything they want. 
In fact, it costs me quite a bit of 
money. They cost me all I make," 


and, 


"T tell you what I'm doing. << buy war 
bonds. I have $2.50 a week taken out of 
my pay every week; I don't even miss it, 
It's for the kids't education. I got 
about=-oh I guess I got 25 or 26 of those 
$25.00 bonds, and that money I won't 
touch, I'll have to be awful hard up 
before I'll touch it. Thatts for the 
kids! education.,..... I figure on the kids 
living like«w-mlike they should and not 
having to put upe-I don't want tem workin! 
in a packin'.-house," 


and another, 


"T'td like to have my boy get an education 
so he wouldn't have to beat his brains 
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out on piecework...... I would like 
him to be a draftsman, or a building 


engineer-~some profession like that .""4° 


On the Job 


By our definition, the young, educated and affluent 
worker should also work in an automated or semi-automated 
DAN Geel 2 he is to qualify as "modern,'' The reason for this 
is that there are differences in the experience of working 
in such a plant which tend to colour a man's view of work, 
of management and of the society he lives in. We will, in 
the chapter on industrial relations, go into these changes 
in the work environment in some detail and attempt to 
analyze them. Here we would like to let the worker speak 
for himself: to explain what feelings he had about his work, 
which he brings home, to union meetings, or to his political 


activities and interests, 


The remarks quoted above concerning the blue 
collar worker's hopes that his son will not go into a plant 
or factory express, by implication, the worker's dislike of 
his work and his feeling that it is of low Me yeres His 
self-deprecatory feelings are always there--xhe cannot avoid 
being aware that his semi-skilled job marks him as a failure, 


If, in addition, the conditions of the job are unpleasant 
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(as they often are in mass assembly plantse-by our definition 
one of the "traditional" kinds of work experience), then a 
man's work experience becomes largely one of frustration 
and deprivation, To go to work each morning is to face a 
daily beating of the ego. The family naturally feels this. 
A child whose father expressed deep dissatisfaction with his 
job said: 

"Daddy is cranky all of the time. He used 


to take us to the movies, but now he 
doesn't any more," 


and the wife said: 


"He is very unhappy with his job and it 
naturally reflects in his attitudes and 
conversation at home. His naturally 
happy#goelucky attitude is disappearing, 
The reasons he doesn't like his job 
are--he gets no paid vacation unless he 
threatens to quit, his job is dirty and 
hard, and he doesn't like the caliber 
of people he works with," 


The man himself expresses his frustration, not 
only by his determination to save his children from his fate, 
but also by his hopes and dreams of getting more enjoyable 
work, For example, Guest was told by various automobile 
workers: 


"When you get home from that place (Plant Y) 
you have no ambition. Unless it's a‘ must 
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and has to be done, you don't do anything. 
All I want is to get out of there," 


Or as another put it simply, 


"J just want out of that plant." 


47 


And Walker was told by another assembly line worker: 


"When the plant was running only a few cars 


through an hour I used to install the whole 
front and back seat assemblies. But when 
the cars speeded up, I was put on the job 
of installing the rack that the front seat 
slides back and forth on and my job was 
broken up and simplified. I'd like to do 

a whole fender myself from raw material to 
the finished eine It would be more 
interesting." % 


A common dream of escape is to have "a little business of 


my own'' which Lipset and Bendix found to be the most 


commonly tried escape route, although the failure rate of 


these small businesses is extremely high. The automobile 


workers are no exception: 


or, 


"I'm going to go into my own business, I 


guess. If I get enough money salted 
away and times look good, I'11 open up 
for myself, I think [I can make out 
good that way...... You work just as 
hard, but it's for yourself," 
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"I'd like to have a little stationery 
store. Sell cards and stufi. *sut it 
takes a lot of money to start, and I 
can't give up my Sanioni twas 
In the automatic factory, a number of these com- 
plaints and sources of dissatisfaction have been removed, 
The plant is safer, more pleasant and newer. The work is 
cleaner; in fact, a man may not need to get his hands dirty. 
Also, because of reintegration of work tasks, each worker 
has responsibility for a larger portion of the work and can 
understand how his part fits in with the whole production 
process, There is also some prestige attached to working in 
"the finest," "the most advanced," or the "most automatic" 
plant in the industry or in the area, which helps to restore 
the pride of even the lowest paid operator. Men ina 
recently automated plant of the Ford Company remarked about 
the new plant that it was "more interesting," "gives you 
more things to do," "you don't have to work so hard,'?° 
Another worker at a Burton factory said: 
"The job is not nearly so monotonous, I 
like the changing around, You get a 
chance to run this machine and then you 


run that machine, They've made ita 
lot nicer for us than it used to be," 


Another worker responded: 
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"J like to walk around and move around, That 
I can do on this job and I couldn't before. 
Just had to stand at one machine and do the 
same thing all day. You have to learn more 
machines, though, but that makes it inter- 
eotrneans 


"Sure IT like it better. It's a lot easier, 

I can tell you one thing--I'1] last a lot 

longer on this job, I've worked 27 years 

for this company and I couldn't have held 

to the old job much longer. It was too 

hard on me shoving those heavy blocks 

around, But this job's easy, I just 

watch these lights and push these buttons, 

Of course, I ought to have more money for 

this job." 

The reason that this worker felt that he should 
have more money for an easier job is that he felt that he 
had more responsibility and because the worker is aware (he 
can see it) of the increased productivity which automation 
makes possible. On both counts he is likely to feel slightly 
disgruntled if he does not get higher pay. He likes the 
responsibility, on the whole, and he feels only that he is 
not given credit for exercising it or encouraged to take more. 
Workers become aware that they are now being paid for "brain 
work"! rather than physical work that can be measured in 
pounds, hours or pieces, 


"IT get my best ideas about my job and the 
new passes from the nine-stand when I'm 


in the can or at lunch, or on the way 
home. But under the incentive plan 


eigen BhAmilss Here bis: work, "3 


(apa 


"IT recognize that the company has to put 
out a lot of production to get back the 
money on their investment, but the general 
feeling among the men is that the company 
is getting a lot more out of increased 
production than the men are sharing,'!!>4 


Ox, 


"If I was the boss, I'd treat a man right, 


tc ] pene Crete bs 
and I'd ask his advice, 


ox, 


"On my old job...my muscles got tired. I 
went home and rested a little bit and my 
muscles were no longer tired, I also had 
nothing to worry about. On Number 4 
(automated rolling mill) your muscles 
don! t get, tired, but’ youykeep, on thinking, 


even when you go home," 


Workers find the greater frequency of shift work 


under automation is disruptive to home life, which, as we 


\ 


have seen, is very much more important to him now than it 


was in the traditional, segregated family. 


They also object 


to there being fewer rungs on the promotion ladder, even 


though this means that his superiors are fewer. Also, he 
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begins to realize that his wages are a result of the produc- 
tivity of the system, He wants higher wages, but realizes 
he can do little individually to effect this, "the system 
sets the pace for all" and he is integrated with a team, 
Correspondingly, he is less likely to believe that his union 
can deliver wage increases except as they are tied to pro- 
ductivity. However, if he is safely in an automated plant, 
he has job security and usually higher wages than other 


workers, so he has little room for complaint on these grounds. 


What he does want, however, is more recognition 
on the job. Some of these feelings come out in complaints 
about the more impersonal and remote supervision usually 


associated with automation: 


"We were a lot closer to supervision when 
the mill started up. They wanted to help 
out. They asked us questions and we made 
suggestions. X is one of the only ones 
who will talk about anything." 


Ole 


"The highereups don't talk to us nearly as 
often as they used to. It!s a funny thing, 
but they just don't seem to be the good 
fellows that we thought they were at first. 
They used to be really interested in the 
problems and come around and ask our advice. 
Now it is only when we have a breakdown that 
they come in and try to push us to get it 
fixed or give us dirty looks if they thought 
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it was our fault. A lot of things that are 

wrong with that mill can be explained just 

by the attitude that is now built up 

between the bosses and the men,"?7 

Finally, when asked what he would do if he were 
boss of the automated seamless pipe mill in which he worked, 
one man replied; 

"I would go up to the man and say, 'This is 

your mill. I want you to feel that you're 

not in a prison, but you're in something 

that we are all in together and where we 

can all benefit. I want you to feel that 

you really want to work here--and I am 


willing to _do anything I can to make you 
want to, #18 


Conclusions 


The modern worker's life style is changing in ways 
which make him more adaptable, more mobile, more able to 
meet the onslaught of perpetual chance which technology 
produces in every aspect of his life. He also leads a more 
enlightened, secure, self-directed life than does the 
traditional worker. His family is smaller, his aspirations 
for his children and his expectations of improvement in his 
own life increase with education and the experience of 
affluence, He gets more of his emotional satisfactions from 


the family and from leisure and consumption than from work 
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or community ties which makes it easier to change jobs, 
occupations, and communities. His home life as well as his 
work life is more democratic, which may be expected to lead 
to more working wives and should prepare children for the 


more equalitarian world which is emerging. 


We wish to emphasize the increasing status of the 
working class wife. The fact that she has been ignored by 
unions in the past and so has developed anti-union feelings, 
plus her greater involvement with middle class values, may, 
now that her husband listens to her opinions, influence the 
semieskilled worker's attitude toward his union officials. 
Again, whether he will turn toward apathy or rebellion will 
depend on circumstances, but it is not likely that he will 
be as unquestioningly loyal as the traditional worker was 


supposed to be, 


The modern worker's education, his awareness of 
his ability to learn new work methods and new skills gives 
him a new pride in himself, less fear of the outside world, 
and more confidence in his ability to manipulate his 
environment for his own benefit. This chapter also suggests 
that as a worker's needs for a good livelihood and security 
of employment are satisfied, new and different demands arise. 


In this connection, it should be noted that one, if not the 
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most persistent, complaint of workers about automation has 
been that they should be consulted and rewarded for the 
responsibility of such expensive equipment and so much proe 
ductivity. They realize that they are being asked to do 
brain work, that they have the capacity to 4o brain work, and 
they want the recognition and the status which they associate 
with such work, They feel that under the circumstances they 
have the right to be considered partners with management in 
the production process, and therefore should be consulted 
before, during and after any change, as well as in day to 

day operations. It is interesting to observe that workers 
are in some ways beginning to function like management in 
relation to their jobs. The quotation above in which a work- 
er said that he got his best ideas in the can or at lunch 

is highly reminiscent of the remark made by a member of top 
management in another survey. When asked how much leisure 

he had, he replied that it was hard to know since he was 
always thinking about the job. "I don't know whether I'm work- 


ing or fishing.">” 
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CHAPTER VII 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


People become concerned about industrial relations, 
of course, when there is industrial conflict, and the 
general direction of effort is to insure and promote peace, 
It is our view, however, that strikes and other manifesta- 
tions of labour-management disagreement are endemic to 
capitalism, There are two basic sources of conflict which 
are built into the system: the distribution of the rewards 
and the authority or control over the work. Since there is 
no rule of law which says exactly how these two things shall 
be divided between the contending parties and since each 
group, labour and management, would, if it were possible, 
take all the rewards and all th2 control, conflict is 
inevitable in our system of industrial relations. Furthermore, 
we would argue that its expression is, under the circun- 
stances, a healthy thing, since only repression of the 
interests of one group or the other, or some rigid definition 
of the division of rewards and authority could eliminate 
conflict altogether. This is not meant to suggest that 


methods cannot be found to minimize the conflict or to find 
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more constructive ways of expressing it. What we do want 
to emphasize is that it is not the conflict itself with 
which we should be concerned; it is what underlies it that 
is important. When there is evidence that the distribution 
is no longer realistic or just, when the conflict reaches 
such seriousness as to threaten the functioning of society 
itself, steps should be taken to treat the cause, not the 


eLeectr. 


Union Problems 


The first thing to note about Canadian union meme- 
bers is that 70% of them belong to affiliates of American 
trade unions and, as such, are often concerned with the same 
problems and situations as the American parent body, whether 
or not they apply particularly to the Canadian situation, 
Therefore, we will begin with the elements both have in 


common e 


There is evidence, some of which we have cited, 
to show that union power and prestige has been weakened, in 
the post World War II period, by a number of factors, Until 
recently the unions, both in the U.S.. and in Canada, had 
ceased to grow and were even declining in membership. This 


was at least partly caused by the changing composition of 
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the labour force toward service, white collar and profes- 
sional workers, who are notoriously hard to organize, at 


least by traditional methods and appeals. 


Also, whereas workers once felt that their only 
hope of improving their wages and working conditions lay 
with a strong union, since the Second World War, management 
has tried, through enlightened personnel policies, to exceed 
unions in keeping workers content. Workers also are now 
better educated to understand the world they live in and 
the effect of increased productivity on wages. Furthermore, 
as we have seen, the worker's awareness of working class 
identity or that his interests and those of management are 
opposed is much diminished in the mass consumption, technol- 
ogically advanced aaerae Clearly, unions will have a 
hard time selling the idea, basic to union organization 
heretofore, that the power of capital is arrayed against 
workers and only collective action provides them with 


effective counter-power,. 


Unions, being political organizations, have the 
problem of persuading the membership that the union is 
effective and useful. They must show, continually, such 
improvement in the lot of the workers that workers will cone 


tinue to support and follow the union leaders. This problem 
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has been made vastly more difficult by technological change, 
To keep pace with the rising expectations of wage earners 
and the rising cost and standard of living, unions must 
press for higher wages. On the other hand, if they raise 
the cost of labour too much, industry has an incentive to 
introduce automation or other labour saving machinery, thus 
threatening workers with loss of jobs, downgrading, early 
retirement or at least loss of previous status and skills.” 
For this reason, and perhaps also because of the necessity 
to keep their incomes dependable in order to meet installment 
payments, many workers seem more interested in job security 


: : Pa : 3 
than in wage increases, although this is not consistent. 


Raskin sees automation as the chief contributor 


to the weakening of the power of unions. 


The march of technology is like a pincer 
movement in its impact on unions, It 
eliminates large numbers of blue collar 
jobs in manufacturing and transportation, 
thus chipping away the bedrock of union 
enrollment. To the extent that new jobs 
are created, they involve hard-to-organize 
engineers, technicians, and white collar 
workers. That is one side of the 
nutcracker. 


The other is the degree to which automa- 
tion makes businesses invulnerable to 
strike harassment. When push buttons and 
electronic control devices regulate every 
operation from the receipt of raw materials 
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to the loading of finished goods, a handful 

of noneunion supervisors and clerks will be 

able to keep acres of machines producing in 

the face of a total walkout by unionized 

factory crews... Even with existing produc-~ 

tion methods, our ability to make goods is 

so much greater than our ability to market 

them that most major industries can satisfy 

all the consumer demand of a prosperous 

year by operating their plants eight or 

nine months, 

An example occurred at the Clarkson plant of 
British American Oil in September, 1965. Six hours before 
the strike deadline, the staff and management took over the 


plant from workers in a show of force, proving that they 


could run at full production without workers. 


Under these circumstances, of course, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for unions to deliver impressive 
gains to their membership and members are increasingly 
rebellious or Tear flee entail This loss of contact between 


labour leaders and their members is a widely noted fact, 


attributed variously to the existence of corrupt, indifferent, 


undemocratic or too affluent leadership; to the nature of 
collective industry-wide bargaining (which by covering too 


many workers in too many conditions satisfies no one); and 


to automation itself. What has not received enough attention 


is that this gulf between leaders and the rank and file is 


also caused by changes in the union member himself, The 
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educated, younger workers are a different breed with 
different self-conceptions, expectations and attitudes than 
their leadership. Some may react to disappointment in their 
unions with alienation, others with rebellion. Seligman 


discusses the weakening of labour solidarity: 


When Automation comes, the consequences 
are such that dissension among unions is 
often the result. As jobs are abolished, 
occupations realigned, and tasks mechan-~ 
ized, a scramble ensues to see which 

union will exercise jurisdiction,...... 
Mechanization and automation, however, 
have their most immediate effects on local 
plant problems, something that national 
bargaining can deal with but tangentially 
and ineffectively, The consequence is a 
dissatisfaction in the ranks that frequently 
leads to a rebellion against the intere 
national officers. Although Gleason may 
obtain a settlement he thinks is "the 
greatest in the history" of the I.L.A., the 
rank and file believe otherwise, and they 
strike all the ports along the Gulf and 
East Coast. Local union leaders decide to 
negotiate their own agreements in order to 
deal with local work conditions. 


To be ‘exact, in 1966 in the U.S. 11% of the aaree- 
ments reached between labour and management, with the help 
of federal conciliators were rejected by the members-~-the 
highest percentage in history. Also, during the past two 


years, the presidents of four of the biggest unions, whose 


members make up one-eighth of the AFL«CIO have been voted 
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out of office. The struggle of Walter Reuther to stay ahead 


of the members and save his leadership is another example,’ 


This kind of internal rift is both a source of 
weakness for unions and the sign of a new militancy which may 
lead to new labour strength, The same can also be said of 
union rivalry, such as that between the CNTU and the CLC in 
Canada. It seems wasteful and «lestructive in a particular 
local situation, but has perhaps been responsible, at least 
partially, for rapid growth in union membership. In any case, 
there are signs now of a new upsurge in unionism and a new 
militancy, based, we expect, on quite different philosophy 
than the traditional union organizer had in mind. The young, 
better educated workers will not accept authority based on 
particularistic criteria, i.e., a man's proven loyalty to 
the union, his early experience as a union fighter, his 
emotional and ideological attachment to the past. These 
things are largely meaningless to young men who did not live 
through the organizational struggles and the depression of 


the Tiireiests 


On the contrary, through their longer experience 
in the school system, the young workers have had training in 
universalistic criteria. If we accept the findings of 


Inkeles! study of the modernization of man, we can assume 
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that they believe in rationality, the over-riding importance 
of technical competence, the rule of objective standards of 
performance, and the principle of distributive ue tienee We 
would suppose that these criteria are being applied to union 
policy and structure by younger workeree If so, union 
practice must be often found wanting. We have already men- 
tioned that old-timers in the unions feel themselves threaten- 
ed also by the "experts" they have had to hire to deal with 
specialized areas. These highly educated specialists bring 
the same universalistic criteria to bear on union problems. 


It is no wonder that the old-timers feel beleaguered. 


In Canada, the 1965 gain of'9.3% was the highest 
annual increase in union membership since 1952, when it 
jumped by 11.4%. The total number at that time was 
1,735,000, representing 24.5% of the labour force. The 
Financial Post estimated that the gain was a result of the 
expansion of the labour force, near full employment, and 
vigorous organizational efforts, particularly on the part of 
automobile workers (the union with thecorenteet growth that 
year). Also, the CNTU competition with the CLC caused 
both to sharpen up organizational drives,?° Union member- 
ship did not change in 1966, but in 1967 was up 10.6% over 


ee 
1966, to a total of 1,921,000, 
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White collar workers in Canada have proved some- 
what easier to organize than in the United States, possibly 
in part because of the greater dissatisfaction with the work 
they do, as we saw in the section on Education, This in 
turn, we hypothesize, may be because of the greater disparity 
between their educational levels and their position in the 
occupational structure as compared with managers, for 
example, In any case, these workers, whose organization is 
now seriously under way, may cause the union membership in 


Canada to continue to grow, whatever happens in the U.S, 


Militancy in Canadian unions shows no abatement, 
however, 1966 was a record year for industrial conflict and, 
although we have no figures for 1967 yet, it is doubtful if 
much improvement can be expected. Most observers have made 
analyses of the situation which support our thesis of what 
can be expected of the young, educated worker, within the 
union and in the society. The Monetary Times speaks of labour 
as being in a "mood of unmatched militancy" and goes on to say: 

The younger workers are those with more 

education, different values, no background 

of unemployment and with many alternate 


HODVOppOrtuniti GSy' ws. « 


Surveys have shown that it is primarily 
the younger workers who are responsible 
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for the new wave of militancy. They 

are, on the whole, more aggressive and 

readier to take strike action than 

older employees.1l2 

In the same vein, John Crispo and H. W. Arthurs 
in a paper entitled, "Industrial Unrest in Canada: A 
Diagnosis of Recent Experience," prepared for the meetings 
of the Canadian Political Science Association and the Canadian 

alias ie ; 

Law Teachers Association last June, made the point that: 
To begin with, much of the unrest is 
characterized by militancy that is 
less the product of labour leadership 
than the spontaneous outbreak of rank 
and file restlessness, 

Both observers mention a good many of the ideas 
we have explored and attempted to find empirical evidence 
for in this paper: educational differences between new and 
old workers, which means that unions cannot count on auto- 
matic support from rank and file; mobility opportunities 
and affluence, which make workers less willing to accept 
compromise; the weaker position that many unions find 
themselves in, partly because of these internal rifts. We 
would like to add to this the findings on the effects on 
political attitudes caused by simply staying in school 


longer: the subjective sense of competence, the greater 


persistence in keeping informed an issues, the increased 
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egalitarianism, Affluence or rising income and occupational 
levels support the same attitudes. These attitudes are 
consistent, where dissatisfaction with work or rewards 
exist, with militancy. We would also like to add the impor-~ 
tance of consumption norms, This "desire for more,'' whether 
we like it or not, seems to be an important part of the 
structure of our economy, Unfortunately we cannot have the 


advantages of this urge without its disadvantages. 


Management Changes 


Management, meanwhile, has also changed. As we 
have shown, managers are better educated, in general, along 
with the rest of the population than they were twenty years 
ago, before the sharp rise in both affluence and educational 
levels began. Increasing automation or other levels of 
technological advance have made it necessary for management 
to be able to organize men of widely different skills and 
levels of authority on a vast scale. This includes 
specialized scientific and professional personnel involved 
in the technical aspects of research and production as well 
as human relations specialists: the psychologist, the 
sociologist, the personnel man, the medical and safety 


specialists, who concern themselves with the motivations, 
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problems and satisfactions of the men who work ina given 
industry. Their activities must mesh with the structure of 
responsibility and authority to get the work done and to 
this end management also must organize workers, foremen and 
superintendents, Peter Drucker maintains that this skill 
of organization is a recent development of great importance 
not only to industrial relations, but to the society at 
large: 

The new organizing capacity creates a 

middle-class society of men who are pro- 

fessionals in their work but rank as 

employees, managerial in their responsi- 

bility but middle-class in their outlook, 

expectations, rewards. 

This new organizing ability has already 

created a new social reality, It has 

given us a new leadership group and a 

new leadership function: the employed 

professional manager... It creates a new 

social problem-~the integration of the 

professional man, both specialists and 

managers, into the organization--~which 

bids fair to become the social question 

of the twentieth century. 

In any case, in hiring human relations specialists 
and in discovering their usefulness in preventing grievances 
and smoothing relations in general, management has taken 
over many of the problems previously handled as grievances 


by the unions, This undermines union strength because it 


corrodes the image of the union as the protector of the 
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interests of the worker, At the same time, managers must 
often feel that unions, with their opposing interests, are 


simply frustrating them in carrying out their jobs. 


Principal Issues in Industrial Conflict 


The public has become increasingly concerned over 
the number and duration of strikes, particularly in public 
service industries, and a wage-price spiral in product 
industries, Although most contracts are quietly negotiated 
without public inconvenience, some of the most important 
issues, especially those associated with automation, seem 
beyond the reach of collective bargaining. J. T. Dunlop 
feels that the society has expected too much of collective 
bargaining and has burdened it with problems beyond the 
Capacity of the participants to solve: for example, price 
stability, economic growth, full employment, industrial 


peace, etc. 


From the point of view of this paper the most 
important issues basic to industrial disputes in an age of 
automation and affluence are: (1) the conflict between 
management's right to organize work as quickly and efficiently 
as possible and the worker's right to control of his work, 


(2) the conflict between productivity and higher wages on 
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the one hand and job security and unemployment on the other, 
The two are really two parts of the same question, of course, 
and cannot, we believe, be decided by the contestants in 


industrial disputes but must be decided by public policy. 


Management Rights vs Workers' Rights 


The conflict between management's right to organize 
work as it sees fit and the worker's right to control of 
his work is not new, Rapid technological change has simply 
made it more acute and changed its formulation, The 
struggle of the employer to control and determine the condi-« 
tions under which he will pay for work and the struggle of 
the worker to control and determine the conditions under 
which he will sell his labour are as old as the first business 
transaction, But the nature of the new work environment, 
with its equalitarianism, its spread of responsibility on 
the one hand, and its basic insecurity due to continuous 
change on the other is leading to a new definition of the 
terms of trade. Here we should emphasize that, although the 
modern worker is far more adaptable to technical change than 
is the traditional worker, for reasons we have discussed, 
such change is always some threat insofar as a man may lose 


his job as a result of it. 
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For various reasons, in the last few years, 
management, previously at bay in the power battle with 
unions, began to take a stiffer attitude toward unions in 
general, and collective bargaining in particular. The dis- 
covery of the economic value of keeping workers content, 
combined with management's capacity to do this through 
personnel specialists without reference to grievance pro- 
cedure, probably facilitated this. In general management no 
longer fights unions in principle--it is assumed that the 
unions are here to stay. Management has, however, felt that 
the combination of government and labour has in the past 
tended to infringe on their right to manage and so have 
fought hard against union efforts, for example, to be kept 
informed and consulted about technological change. 

Managers contend that this concerns the organization of work, 


which is their prerogative, 


A recent study has defined succinctly this 
difference in basic view of the work situation between 


labour and management: 


Business is often a conservative force 
on social questions. But when it comes 
to production, it is as radical as it 
can be. To the enterpriser feeling the 
sting of the competitive lash, there is 
no such thing as the status quo in 
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technology or in the organization of 
production. He hunts feverishly for 
new materials, for new machines, for 
new ways of organizing work. When he 
finds them, he does not hesitate to 
uproot the established way of making 
or doing things in order to replace 
it with a better way. 


On the other hand, trade unionists 

and trade unions are often the pioneers, 

the radicals, in changing social insti- 

tutions, But they tend to be the con- 

servatives in their approach to changes 

in the methods of production. The 

status quo represents, they think, job 

security and certainty; change, presente 

ed in terms of the promise of a glowing 

long-run future, is often accompanied 

by an uncomfortable, if not menacing 

tomorrow, 

Canadian businessmen are somewhat more conser- 
vative than this picture of U.S. managers suggests and less 
eager to risk capital in new ventures. In this way Canadian 


workers may gain a little more time to get ready for change, 


but basically the situation is the same in both countries. 


The search for greater job security under condi- 
tions of continuous change has led, first, to an effort on 
the part of unions to establish the necessity for management 
to consult unions on work rules and imminent technical 
change. But this has the disadvantage of requiring con- 
tinuous renegotiation, even if the principle of consultation 


is accepted. The Freedman report in Canada is, of course, 
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an important step in the acceptance of this idea. A second 
line of defense has been an effort to have the principle 
accepted that a man has a "right to his job," a property 
right in it, which may not be taken away from him or 
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radically changed in nature without his consent. 
"professionalization" of labour deserves particular attention, 
Durand, in the OECD study of workers! attitudes to technical 
change, finds that trade unions in most western countries 

are moving in this direction, Again, in holding that the 


worker has an equity in his job, the Freedman report supports 


this trend in Canada, 


The effort to change a job into a career has become 
more realistic since automation, because the reintegration 
of work has made manual skills less important than theoretical 
understanding, which is applicable from one plant to another 
or one job to another. Another way in which jobs are 
becoming more like professions is that what a man sells is 
not so much his time (he may sit around in an automated 
factory doing very little except when something goes wrong 
or some decision has to be made) as his general knowledge, 
Capacity to understand a process and his willingness to take 
responsibility. In his new feeling of equality, and in his 


search to improve his position and standard of living, what 
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the worker wants is a career, which Foote defines as a 
"procession of statuses and functions which unfold ina 

more or less orderly though undetermined sequence in the 
pursuit of values which themselves emerge in the course of 
Seriencer ae The guaranteed annual wage is simply another 
word for salary, and the right to a job and the portable 
pensions issue may all be regarded as an effort to have the 
rights associated with a job become the property of the 


worker, so that he can take them with him wherever he goes. 


An interesting new demand inthis respect is the 
right to continuous training or "re-cycling.'' Claude Jodoin, 
in an article published in April, 1965, wrote that in an 
age of automation "training will become a factor in 
collective bargaining because it is so essential to the 

} 20 : : 
security of the worker," Italian trade unions are 
demanding that there should be established, through multie 
dimensional training, "an occupational qualification attach- 
: : A Paxil 
ing to the person of the worker instead of to the job." 
To the extent that all these schemes make it more difficult 
to organize the work, managers may be expected to resist 
them as infringements of management rights. On the other 
hand, workers who are "professionals" might prove to be far 


easier to integrate into the work process and willing to be 


more responsible. 
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Rise in Productivity vs Job Security 


It is unlikely, however, that Canadian workers 
themselves would be entirely happy about job security at 
the expense of a continued rise in productivity and, therefore, 


of wages, 


Jamieson believes that rapid economic growth and 
expansion in Canada since World War II is responsible for 
more industrial conflict than is any other factor. Rising 
prices, wage differentials between rapidly growing industries 
and slow growth industries, between high wage and low wage 
occupations in the same industry, between American and 
Canadian workers in the same union or industry have led to 
discontent often expressed in strikes. He notes that, 

"among the highly unionized industries in Canada strikes have 
been least prevalent in the one that has paid rates closest 
to those in the United States for several years, namely 

pulp and paper, and most prevalent in the one paying wages 


farthest below American standarc.s, namely, coal mining." 


After all, the Canadian worker, who reads American 
magazines, watches American T.V., often works in Canadian 
subsidiaries of American companies and belongs to an inter- 


national union with headquarters in the U.S. is subjected to 
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continuous "demonstration effect," i.e., he compares himself 
and his standard of living, directly and realistically, with 
his American counterpart. Naturally, he wants the same 
things, since he participates, with only slight differences, 
in the general North American consumption pattern. The 
issue of wage parity with American workers in the same 
industry and the same union has become a very difficult one 
and it was necessary last year for Federal Minister of 
Industry Drury to warn: 

U.S. productivity is some 30% above the 

level of Canadian productivity. This 

explains the fact that, on the average, 

U.S. wages are well above Canadian 

levels... The sudden introduction of 

wage parity in a key industry, without 

being matched by comparable productivity 

growth for the economy as a whole, would 

tend to spread to other industries and 

to result in inflationary pressures, 

deterioration in the external trade 

balance, unemployment, then perhaps 

devaluation... 

It would be very surprising indeed if Canadian 
workers were in the long run willing to accept less than 
parity with American workers, We can assume that the pressure 
for increased wages and for equalization of wages and bene- 
fits throughout Canada will continue. After all, the work 


environment, the demonstration effect, the consumption norms, 


and rising levels of education all propel Canadian workers 
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in that direction. Parity can only be achieved, however, if 
productivity steadily increases as a result of technological 
change. In that case, the worker will certainly attempt to 
protect his job through "professionalization" of work or 

some steps in that direction, which will involve a diminuation 
of management rights as now defined. It is unlikely that 

this struggle will be finished soon or that the contestants 


will be able to settle it between themselves. 


Obstacles to Adjustment to Technological 
Change in Canada 

Meanwhile, we should reiterate that there are 
certain circumstances peculiar to Canada which tend to 
hamper adjustment to technological change and perhaps cause 
industrial disputes to be more bitter, if not more numerous, 
than they might otherwise be. In the section on education 
and the section on mobility we have shown that, although 
the educational level is rising, it is not rising fast 
enough to meet the needs of a technologically advanced 
economy. As a result, an immigration policy which relies 
on highly trained people from outside discourages Canadian 
workers, who tend to leave to take advantage of better 
opportunities elsewhere when possible. Furthermore, a 


generally traditional, @litist, ascriptive society fails to 
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Give Canadians a "sense" of mobility, i.e., that they have 
as good a chance as anyone to succeed and an optimism about 


the future on which an affluent society seems to depend. 


Finally, geographic dispersal of industries, wide 
diversity of local interests, disparate labour laws in 
different provinces, together with dissension between national 
and international unions makes it nearly impossible to bargain 
on an industry-wide basis. As Woods points out, an impor- 
tant consequence of Canadian labour po!.icy has been the 
creation of a collective bargaining system based on small 
units at the level of the establishment or the earn The 
real problem is to achieve enough centralization to allow 
management, labour and government to formulate consistent and 
workable adjustments to technological change and the manpower 
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needs of the economy, as Cardin pointed out in 1966, 2 


New Assumptions in Industrial Disputes 


In spite of difficulties, collective bargaining 
will continue to be an important tool for resolving the 
inevitable conflict of interests and the infinite details 
of industrial relations between workers and management. It 
may and ought to be improved, perhaps by becoming more 


centralized. Labour-management consultative committees may 
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help to establish more rapport or to find solutions to 
problems before they have a chance to cause trouble, But 
the difficulty with all these solutions is that they assume 
that management and labour have private business of their 
own that does not concern the public. The assumption is 
made that these two groups can be separated from the rest of 
society and that, by leaving them to work out their problems 
alone, the interests of the rest of society will be served 
also. Only if they cannot settle their problems by them- 


selves does the public (government) step in. 


That these notions may be very erroneous and 
unrealistic is demonstrated not only by the experience of 
many Canadians during, for instance, the Seaway strike, the 
doctors! strike in Saskatchewan, or the M.T.C. strike in 
Montreal, but also by a study of the steel strike in the 
U.S. which lasted from July 15 to November 7, 1959. 

R. L. Raimon found that in this case there were certain new 
conditions based on high productivity and affluence which 
challenge previous assumptions about industrial conflict. 

We have in the past assumed that (1) both 

labour and management have more to lose 

than to gain from interruptions to pro- 

duction. (2) When strikes or lockouts do 


take place, the hardships they themselves 
entail will be the chief instrument making 
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for prompt settlement. Promptness is @ 
measured by the notion that the staying 

power of the parties will be less than 

the staying power of the public. These 

ideas are challenged by the following 

new conditions in the more affluent 

industries: 


(1) Technically advanced industries have 
an over-capacity to meet demand and 
operate most profitably at high or near- 
Capacity production levels. Therefore, 
a company will show a greater profit if 
it works at near-capacity during half a 
year and shuts down the other half than 
if it must work at low levels all year 
round. A long strike may be a good 
thing for the company, especially if 

(2) Stockpiling is feasible. With the 
amount of warning usually necessary to 
the calling of a strike, buyers can buy 
all they need for a very long period. 
(3) Industry-wide bargaining makes it 
impossible for individual firms to re- 
sume operations and capture their rivals! 
customers during a strike. 

(4) Workers! incomes are high enough so 
that their staying power is as great as 
the public's. In 1958, despite the 
recession and the consequent infrequency 
of overtime earnings, the median earning 
of wage employees in steel exceeded the 
median income of American families in 
that year. 


Under these conditions, it is clearly possible that either 
party to a dispute may welcome, or at least passively 
accept, a strike and that both can outlast the public. We 


must agree with Cardin that, "it is today a paradox that a 


system of industrial relations should be, for all practical 


purposes, based on the absolute liberty of the parties to 
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the negotiation, and on bargaining within a perspective of 
private law in which only the interests of the opposing 
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Conclusions 


The central problem for labour-management relations 
in an age of rapid technological change, of affluence, and 
of rising levels of education is integration: integration, 
as Drucker has said, of professional managers and profes- 
sional specialists and, as Durand foresees it, professional 
workers into the production process, and integration of all 


these with the general society. 


Mass production assembly was based on breaking 
work down into small segments which resulted in alienation 
from the work task and an isolation of workers as a group 
from a sense of direct participation in and contribution to 
either the work or the society, Their group feeling of 
antagonism toward management and their belief that "capital" 
was exploiting them was evidence of this. Workers had their 
own working class values in a working class subculture, 
wherein they were involved in a reciprocal set of relation- 


ships which integrated them there, but tended to set them in 
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opposition to other parts or classes of the society. Unions, 
at that time and under pre-waffluent, presautomated condi- 
tions, were a political expression of working class values 
and working class needs. But the working man in North 
America and elsewhere has less and less consciousness of 
his affiliation with a working class, He is confident that 
the future looks reasonably bright (barring world wars and 
depressions) for himself and even more for his children, 

His style of life, made possible by affluence and rising 
levels of education, and his work experience confirm a 
growing equalitarianism, in spite of certain obstacles which 
Canadian society erects. Apathy and rebellion in union 
ranks suggest that unions have failed to keep up with this 
change. But so far workers have failed to find responsible, 


integrative roles for themselves in this vast middle class. 


Specialization has been for some time character- 
istic of all parts of society. However, the nature of 
modern technology now requires that these specialists be 
ree-integrated and organized into a smoothly functioning 
work force of independently responsible individuals. This 
is true not only in automated factories, but in the pro- 
fessions as well, For example, the increasing demand for 


medical services which at first required the separation of 
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of the doctor's skills into many separate functions, divided 
among aS many practitioners (the anesthetist, the radiologist, 
the lab technician, the physiotherapist, the psychologist, 
the surgeon), now requires the reintegration of all these 
specialists into hospital teams. Through organization, 
various combinations of these specialists must now act 
together to perform the functions once performed by the 
individual doctor. But their integrated activities make 
possible an efficiency, a level of proficiency, and a dura- 
bility quite impossible to the family doctor working alone. 
Most important, each member of such a team feels he makes a 
contribution and has a responsibility, and he recognizes 
that this is true of all other members too. This kind of 
integration of the worker is lacking in industrial relations 


at the present, but is what must come, 


We feel that industrial plants must increasingly 
reflect on a social and psychological level what is 
happening on a functional level. Both on the job and in the 
society there is an equalization or levelling occurring, 
with more people in the middle than at either end as regards 
income and status and less social distance between the top 
man and the lowest. If the mistake of a machine operator is 


as costly as that of a supervisor, then the operator's 
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importance should be recognized, not only through wages, 


but also through increased responsibility for decisions 


and planning. Such integration, we believe, would go far 


to restore workers! interest in their work and to ease a 


source of strain in industrial relations which is likely to 


increase in the future. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
STRUCTURAL STRAINS AND DISLOCATIONS 


In this chapter we turn from the description and 
analysis of changing environmental experiences and attitudes 
and their bearing on industrial relations to a considera- 
tion of what these changes mean when we look at society in 
more abstract and theoretical terms. Our focus is on the 


problems or strains which are introduced, 


The Modern Worker - Alienation and Rebellion 


In many parts of this report we have described 
the ways in which the younger, affluent and educated workers 
differ from traditional workers. While both live up to the 
"standard package" of home ownership, television, auto-~ 
mobile, vacations, and hobbies, they differ in the frames 
of reference which they bring to reality. The modern 
workers bring from education those ways of dealing with 
reality which Inkeles refers to as "modernization"; a 
capacity for universalism (holding impersonal and objective 


standards), specificity (dealing only with those aspects of 
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the situation and arguments logically relevant to it), 
independence (working alone without direct supervision), and 
achievement. Robert Dreeban maintains that these are a 
product of long immersion in modern educational organiza-~ 
tions, that they are learned inadvertantly from such 
immersion, and that they may be more important to survival 


in the modern world than academic knowledge. 


These modernizing orientations are in turn 
reinforced by working in modern, highly technical industries 
which themselves "teach" the workers how to use them, They 
are, of course, the orientations of bureaucracy and a high 
degree of rationality, and they are necessary to function- 
ing in and understanding a highly bureaucratized and 
rationalized society. We repeat, they are the product of 
education and of experience in such a society. They mark 
off the modern worker from the traditional worker. They 
have many implications for the role of the modern worker 
in unions, in industry and in the community, which we will 
deal with shortly. However, before doing so we should 
describe the frames of reference and the social order 
which developed around the traditional worker and why they 


constrain and frustrate the modern worker, 


The mark of the older working class culture noted 
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in many studies is that the orientations of its members 
were not universalistic and specific. Instead, they 
reacted to others in terms of their personal qualities and 
made allowances for these characteristics. They relied on 
family and friends for support and security. They stressed 
sharing and loyalty to the group instead of competition. 
They had very low aspirations, When these were coupled with 
such low levels of education that a great many workers were, 
in fact, functional illiterates, one can understand their 
total incapacity to deal with modern technological 
developments. These are, in fact, almost childlike dis- 
positions, which would encourage paternalism. Indeed, 
whether it was true paternalism, in the personalistic sense 
of that term, or the kind of corporate paternalism now a 
constituent part of Bulwarism, it did treat the worker as 
though he were a child. In fact, we would even go further 
and note that, even within the structure of the unions with 
their highly oligarchical tendencies, the worker tended to 
be treated in the same way. To some extent, this attitude 
was appropriate, for such workers were not equipped either 
to understand or to function efficiently in modern industry. 


Authority was left to management and to union leadership. 


The social structure which developed around such 
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workers had to be one in which they were closely supervised, 
and given very little responsibility. This need for super- 
vision, in turn, set up a complex hierarchy which 
inadvertently provided ways in which those workers with 
talent or education could work their way up. Their leaving 
the working group, however, left the rest of the work force 


rather uniformly helpless and non-responsible, 


Certain categories of workers should be exempted 
from these generalizations, particularly the skilled workers 
and craftsmen, They have almost always been better educated 
than other workers and more independent and affluent, 
Furthermore, one should understand that, even for the rest 
of the work force, our remarks are not intended to be a 
description of these workers but to describe a tendency 
within them as a body, or among a sufficient number of them 
to necessitate the kind of social organization which we have 


described, 


With the increased technological complexity of 
modern industry, this traditional work force was left further 
and further behind, The gap between what they knew and what 
was required for managerial decisions widened even further 
and, with the widening, upward mobility became more difficult. 


Increasingly, members of management held college degrees, 
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Naturally, with this level of a work force, 
management felt that it had to make all decisions. True, 
this idea was also linked to management's possession of 
power and its ownership of the ineans of production, but it 
was also supported by the nature of the work force, 
Regardless of its etiology, it is clear that management did 
come to believe that it had the right to make all the 
decisions about production, sales, remuneration, and even 
workers! rights. The "residual rights" theory, still 
current and supported by much legal precedent, is based on 
the assumption that management has all original rights, and 
any rights not specifically given away in collective agree- 
ments remain with management. The Freedman report questions 


the legitimacy of this view. 


One can find a similar set of conditions in both 
the unions and the community. Except for some unions, such 
as the printers, the unions have been notoriously 
undemocratic, being ruled by extremely durable oligarchies 
of traditionalists. In the community, the blue collar 
worker is noted for his low level of participation in almost 
all activities, He belongs to almost no clubs or associa- 
tions, he tends to be politically inactive, and he has 


certainly never been asked to appear on the boards of 
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community institutions like hospitals. 


This, then, is the picture of the institutional 
frames within which the blue collar worker now finds himself. 
But times have changed. Many workers are now affluent, and 
an increasing proportion of the younger workers are well 
educated. These new workers bring to these old organizations 
new skills, a highly modern orientation, a different sense 
of self, a much more equalitarian and liberal attitude 
towards their relationships and responsibilities to others, 
and new standards of competence. They do not accept the 
factory system devised for the traditional worker. They 
find the fragmentation and routinization of tasks devised 
to make them efficient (by men like Taylor) repulsive and 
demeaning. They are dissatisfied with their work, and 
increasingly they challenge the competence of foremen and 


the rights of managers. All signs point to this. 


As we have indicated elsewhere, surveys have 
shown that the more educated the blue collar worker, the 
more he is likely to be dissatisfied with his work, the more 
he will want to make some of the decisions connected with 
his job. If he works in an automated or semi-automated 
plant, he will reject the obsolete competence of the older 


workers and foremen, feeling that his part of the job is as 
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important as anyone's. He turns away from work as a source 
of satisfaction and expects his home, his family and his 
leisure to meet his needs for recognition, status and 
creative outlets. Whatever the meaning of work to the 
traditional worker, it is clear that to the modern worker 
it is merely the means to a high standard of living. This 
worker has then become, or is becoming, alienated from 
society in the major way in which he is attached to it. 
When these workers do have the chance to exercise these 
skills, as they.do in some continuous process industries, 
they express satisfaction with and involvement in their 


work, 


The experience of the modern worker in the union 
has also been stressful. In the first place, evidently, he 
has little respect for the oldtime union leaders, He has 
not experienced the early union battles in terms of which 
they made their reputations, nor does he respect very much 
the values so important to them, such as loyalty and hard 
work, Instead, he is likely to apply the bureaucratic 
standards he has internalized with his longer schooling, 
valuing the rationally competent and technologically 
knowledgeable man. He, himself, probably has these skills, 


and feels himself more competent than the leader. Furthermore, 
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he is not satisfied with the goals which the older leader 
brings to collective bargaining. In short, he rejects the 
leader and his bargains. He may favour a different kind of 
participation in the union, replacing loyalty to the union 
and regular attendance at meetings with competence in 
committees. Whereas the older leader was a mass politician, 
using and abusing the mass meeting to achieve his ends, the 
modern worker will prefer bureaucratic politics, the meetings 
of experts, the effective committee. In the blue collar 
unions, then, these modern workers will be dissatisfied with 
the way the union is run, with the competence of the leaders, 
and with the bargains they make with management. There is 
some evidence that these are the leaders of the wildcat 


strike, 


Finally, the modern worker may become disenchanted 
with the community in which he lives, for he certainly is 
not respected by the community institutions which he uses. 
Neither hospital nor school boards, social agencies, nor 
recreation commissions have many representatives from among 
the workers. Though the workers are probably the principal 
users of these institutions, they have almost nothing to 
say about how they are run, These institutions were also 


developed to serve the traditional worker who was thought to 
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be, and probably felt, incompetent to direct them. Of 
course, the result is that most of these institutions are 

run according to the interests of the middle class who 
dominate them, or at least according to what the middle class 
considers good for the workers. That this can be both 
fallacious and unjust has been shown in a number of 
instances. Great public hospitals, whose primary clientele 
are workers, are built in areas of the city relatively 
inaccessible to them. If the workers had been members of 


these boards, such locations would not have been chosen. 


Our point, then, is that this new affluent, 
educated worker cannot find a place in his society, nor in 
industry, nor in the union, and not in the community. Yet, 
being competent, with high aspirations and expectations, and 


feeling politically potent, he is dissatisfied and restless. 


The Work World as a Status System 


In 1953 Peter Drucker wrote an article called the 
"Employee Society" in which he described modern industrial 
enterprises as status systems. He was referring to the fact 
that rewards (pay) are allocated, not in terms of the 
contribution of the worker, but in terms of his relative 


status in the system. He argued that management had the 
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power of deciding how the profits of the enterprise would 

be redistributed; that is, how much would go to each status 
position, Pursuant to this, he maintained that it is the 
function of labour to challenge management in this right of 
redistribution. What is particularly valuable for us is 

his conceptualization of the work world as a status system, 
It focuses attention on the mechanism and criteria for 
allocating people to statuses as well as the ways of granting 
prestige. Status distinctions, like those between blue 
collar workers, white collar workers and management, have in 
the past represented prestige levels within industry 
paralleled by differences in pay and usually life styles, 
education, skills, sex, age, and ethnicity--differences 
which functioned to legitimate the status system and cone 
sequently the distribution of power and the redistribution 
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This is made strikingly clear by the findings of 
sociologists that management and labour are differentiated 
in terms of class and ethnicity, so that in North America 
one often finds that management is primarily in the hands 
of white Anglo-Saxon Protestants, while labour, particular- 
ly unskilled and semi-skilled labour, is largely composed 


of other ethnic groups. This is the grounds for the French 
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Canadian complaint that industry in Quebec is dominated by 
the English. This same differentiation seems to be true 

wherever industry is introduced from the outside and even 
to some extent where the industry is developed, owned and 


operated by members of the native population, 


Similar differences occur between the different 
levels of labour, although these are usually not based on 
class but rather on ethnicity, sex, age or personal relation- 


ship. 


Though these differences were clearly the result 
of ethnic and class nepotism and inimical to a democratic 
ideology, they had the important latent function of 
legitimating the power and advantages of management by 


implying that this was part of the natural order. 


The question is, why do the participants accept 
these differences? Partially, it is because they feel that 
the people occupying different statuses are in some way 
fundamentally different. In societies like India, caste 
differences are considered to be part of the divine and 
natural order. In the West, these differences are justified 
by the principle that property confers power and privilege, 


i.e., owners of an enterprise have the right to say whom 
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they will hire, for what job, and under what circumstances, 
Although the logic of this has become rather tenuous in a 
society where managers are for the most part employees, not 
owners, the argument is still used. However, except for 
those in the upper eae it is probably not really 


accepted, 


Today, education is probably the most important 
legitimation for these status differences. The gross dis- 
tinctions between white collar worker, blue collar worker and 
management have for a long time been supported by major 
differences in their levels of education, Therein men could 
find the reason for the superiority of others. This is why 
education has become, in the minds of North Americans, the 
most important avenue to success. Men "understand" why 
others get ahead in terms of their superior education and, 
if they have hopes for their children, they are adamant 
about giving them a "good"! education. In fact, education 
has become so closely associated with status that people 
expect increases in education to result in a better job, as 
well as more respect and deference, For these reasons, 
education has become one of the primary ways in which the 


status system of industry is legitimated. 


Life style has somewhat the same function, though 
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its influence is more subtle and indirect. It has the double 
function of symbolizing and legitimating status. It 
legitimates because when men live differently they are 
thought to be different, so that a man with a bigger 

income and a much more luxurious style of life is somehow 
thought to be a better man, Thus, as long as the manager had 
a dramatically different life style from that of the worker, 
far from causing dissatisfaction, it probably helped 

convince the worker that there was a real difference between 
them and that the manager was a better man. When this is 

no longer true, the status difference, which was supported 
and articulated by differences in life style, is also 


eroded away. 


Together, educational and life style differences 
have been important legitimations for the status system of 
-industry and for the differential allocation of power and 
pay. But now, with rising levels of affluence and education, 
both these differences are disappearing and with them the 


legitimation for the differences in power and privilege. 


Among younger workers, there is certainly a very 
small educational gap between the blue collar and the white 
collar worker, and a great reduction in that between the 


blue collar worker and the manager. The distance between a 
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grade school education and a college education is, 
psychologically and cognitively, far greater than that 
between a high school and a college graduate, Often the man 
with the grade school education is actually a functional 
illiterate, not accustomed to thinking in abstractions nor 
to using printed matter. He is thus clearly distinct from 
the college and even high school educated manager. This 

was the condition of what we have called the “traditional" 
blue collar worker, a condition suitable for the status 


system we find in industry. 


Now, increasingly, workers have a high school 
education. Such workers are not likely to see much differ- 
ence between themselves and the white collar workers (except 
that the latter may not be as well paid), and they feel 
able to speak to the managers. They will, in other words, 
be far less willing to concede that the status differences 
are justified. Furthermore, they will expect that their 
greater abilities, arising from their greater education, 
will be recognized. In a multitude of ways (like the 
criteria of competence he uses, his appreciation of the 
world and his cognitive and social skills), today's younger 
worker is a different man. Being different, he will need 


new modes of participation and new sources of satisfaction, 


ee /, 
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There is no indication that a system grounded on the 


traditional worker provides such outlets or satisfactions. 


With these two effects in mind, we can say that, 
in the most affluent and highly educated sectors of the 
economy, workers (and, to some extent, managers) will tend 


to reject the status system and be restive in its confines. 


If we accept Peter Drucker's thesis that modern 
industry is a redistributive system geared to social status, 
with the power of redistribution in the hands of management , 
then the erosion of the legitimacy of this system will have 
serious effects. The disappearance of differences in 
education and life styles which legitimated the status system 
means that, unless we are prepared for continued, serious, 


structural strains, that system too must change. 


We would also note that the privilege of power is 
linked to these status differences and that accordingly the 
exercise of power is legitimated in terms of the legitimacy 
of the status system. To the extent that this legitimation 
disappears, management, which up to now has been seen as the 
only group with the right to redistribute profits and to 
exercise control over the work, will be increasingly 


challenged by the unions or the workers themselves. Whether 
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the challenge comes from the unions will depend on whether 
it is traditional members or modern workers who achieve 
dominance. Where the former is the case we may expect 
wildcat strikes and local rejections of the settlement 
brought back by their leaders. The modern worker will not 
be satisfied with the control over redistribution achieved 
by the traditionalist leaders and, probably, not even with 


the share of the profits they bring back, 


To sum up, we have suggested that the effects of 
affluence and increased education on the status system of 
modern industry is to erode the legitimacy of this system, 


This in turn means that the involvement of the modern, 


affluent, highly educated worker is weakened and is unsatis- 


factory to him. 


We predict that this dissatisfaction will be 


expressed in a claim for increased control over the redis- 


tribution of profits and over the production process itself. 


Unions which contain both traditional and modern workers 
will experience intense internal struggles for power. 
Where the traditional group is in power in the union, the 
other group will lead wildcat strikes and rejections of 


settlements. 
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Structural Dislocations 


Studies of slums, of schools, of colleges and of 
prisons point to another type of strain in modern society 
which has been created by technological-economic-educational 
change. This strain arises out of two interconnected and 
simultaneous developments: the increasingly high standard 
of life, education and performance, and the widening gulf 
between the advantaged and disadvantaged. The high standard 
has become the unit by which every man measures himself and, 
against this standard, the disadvantaged see themselves as 
failures, This finds its starkest consequence in the 
pockets of hard core unemployed who constitute ,a serious 
social problem for the nation. There is, however, an even 
more pernicious way in which this occurs, mainly in the loss 
of hope for the young and their alienation from the social 


system in which they are involved. 


The classic explanation of this phenomenon is that 
offered by the sociologist Robert K. Merton who pointed out 
that increasingly, in modern mass society, people are being 
presented with goals, but denied access to the means for 
achieving them, He specifically referred to the income and 


life style goals presented in the mass media, and to the 
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fact that disadvantaged groups such as unskilled workers 

and ethnic and racial minorities simply could not get the 
education and/or connections necessary to reach these 

goals. Merton then suggested that the person who faced 

this problem could deal with it in a number of ways--for 
example, he could deny the goals (become a hippie), reject 
the means (become a criminal), reject both the goals and the 
means (become a revolutionary), etc, Whatever the choice, 
he suggested that such a frustrating situation would lead 

to a loss of faith in the validity of the social norms and 


that anomie or moral lawlessness would ensue, 


The applicability of this theory to juvenile 
delinquency is obvious. The slum boy who is taught to want 
what everyone else wants (the effect of ideological 
equalitarianism and a mass media society) but finds himself 
a failure at school and unable to get a good job, bands 
together with others of kindred fate to form the juvenile 
gang. Such gangs are noted for their rejection of social 
values by engaging in both destructive and hedonistic 
activity. By these actions the delinquent is saying that he 
knows that he will not be rewarded for participation in the 


society. He has become alienated. 


Merton's theory may also apply to a range of 
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other phenomena such as high school and college rebellions, 
convict apathy and perhaps even rebellion in and alienation 
from the union. In these cases, people often feel that 
there is little or no relationship between their present 
activities and their future prospects. Arthur Stinchcombe 
in his Rebellion in the High School found that those high 
school students who rejected their role as students and 
insisted on adult privileges were those who felt that what 
they were learning or what they were doing in school would 
do nothing to help them in later life. Since they (most 
lower class boys and those middle class boys who were fail- 
ing) did not feel that participation in the school paid 
off, they rejected it and the role they were asked to play 
(adolescents and students), and demanded that they be 


treated as adults. 


A similar interpretation could be made of college 
rebellions, except that here it is the middle class 
students who are rebelling (the lower class boys in college 
feel that they have really made it and are quite satisfied). 
These students tend to reject the competitive system since 
they know that through a lifetime of struggle they have just 
managed to stay in place (where their fathers were). 


Finding no pay off in continued competition, they, too, 
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reject the system and the role which the system assigns to 
them, They demand adult status. In this case, it isa 


demand for participation in the government of the university. 


Something of the same process is at work when the 
young business school graduate or engineer feels dis- 
gruntled because he is not given enough recognition and 


responsibility right away. 


Our interpretations of college rebellions and the 
difficulties of junior executives may lbe tenuous, They are 
presented simply to illustrate the ways in which rebellions 
can be generated. The description of slum delinquents and 
high school rebels has, however, been firmly established. 

In each instance, the rebellion is rooted in a situation 
where the person feels or knows that his participation in 
the system will not pay off for him, This means that he 
does not believe that his participation will result in the 
kind of life wone which the system promises or which he has 
come to believe he should have. His belief is, of course, 

a product of his experience and of the standards of society, 
and the frequency with which it occurs will depend on 
conditions in that society, as well as the height of the 


standard applied. 
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Paralleling this development is another, arising 
out of the increasingly technological nature of work. Jobs 
are clearly becoming more complex and require more training. 
Many such jobs cannot be done in a semi-skilled way. 
Computer programming is a,case in point--a poor job of 
programming is absolutely useless, The growing gap between 
unskilled and skilled work makes it increasingly difficult 
for the novice to learn on the job. Unlike the boy on the 
farm who can do almost everything his father does, albeit 
poorly, and still know that he is useful, the son of a 
computer programmer simply cannot do what his father does 


and would be a pure nuisance around the office. 


This development makes most entry jobs increasingly 
unpromising. They are not ways of learning the business, 
They tend to be dead end. To accept them is either an 
admission of failure or, since these jobs are increasingly 
occupied by married women returning to the labour market, 
they may be regarded by boys as jobs for females only. As 
a consequence, working class boys in school find it 
increasingly difficult to see a meaningful relationship 
between what they are studying and what they will be doing 
on the first job. A Canadian study of a high school 


indicated that many working class boys definitely felt this 
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aye The point is that this growing skill gap makes young 
people feel that they are useless and that there is little 
relationship between their schooling and their work, It 
becomes increasingly punishing to be young, particularly alae 
you are working class. Middle class children do not feel 
this as much because they see high school as the preparation 
for college where they will learn the skills of modern work. 
Yet they, too, share and clearly resent the feeling of 
being useless and being unable to participate seriously in 
their society. They, too, have tendencies to reject the 
system and the role it assigns to them and demand adult 


status. 


With this perspective in mind we would argue that 
the increased levels of affluence and education have raised 
the standard by which men measure themselves, The affluent 
and educated workers set the pace in life styles, required 
education, etc. For example, a study of English workers 
showed that the educational requirements of a job were 
those of its last occupant, and that other things being 
equal, the man with the highest education tended to get the 
job. The new life styles and educational levels then 
become the standard by which men measure their present or 


anticipated success or failure. Of course, the higher the 
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standard, the further the uneducated man must go, and the 


greater the chance that he will anticipate failure, 


Rising standards of living and education tend to 
be accompanied by rising levels of expected competence or 
performance. Spread by mass media and human dreams these 
standards are accepted by more and more men, They become 
shared by the schools, they creep into job qualifications 
and the thinking of personnel men, and then become part of 
the picture of the successful or adequate man projected in 


stories, television and movies. 


Under these conditions, disadvantaged groups will 
tend to reject schooling, noting its lack of relevance for 
the entry jobs they will take. They develop what Paul 
Goodman has called "reactive stupidity" (an emotional 
incapacity to learn and express their feelings) and in 
Arthur Stinchcombe's terms show "expressive alienation", 
rejecting their role as students and insisting on adult 
activities like sex, driving cars, smoking, drinking, etc. 
This is, of course, the springboard for entry into the 
corps of the underemployed or the hard core unemployed. 
Being ill-educated, they cannot compete for good jobs and 


are not adaptable enough to avoid obsolescence. 
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Conclusions 


We have, then, three broad developments arising 
out of changes in education and affluence which result in 
structural strains and/or dislocations within our society. 
First, the working man becomes transformed by increased 
affluence and education in such a way that he can and wants 
to play a new role in his work place, his union and his 
society. However, since these institutions are geared to 
the relative incompetence of traditional workers, there is 
no way in which the modern worker can play a new role. Even 
in automated plants this problem is not solved because, 
although the worker feels he has more responsibility and is 
expected to think, he does not feel that he obtains the 
recognition and status he deserves. He is, therefore, 
frustrated and dissatisfied, rebellious when he can be, 
often alienated when he cannot. This is probably one of 
the underlying reasons for the considerable amount of labour 


unrest and militancy which has occurred in Canada recently. 


The strains arising out of the worker's being a 
new man in an old society are amplified by the gradual 
deterioration of parts of that society. The status dis- 
tinctions based on education and life style (which were the 


basis for the rights of management and the difference in 
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power and pay between management and the workers) are dis- 
appearing. Therefore, in the eyes of the worker these 
Managerial rights and the manager's much greater power and 
pay are no longer justified. The worker thus demands more 
control over his own work, pay more equal to the manager's, 
and he challenges management's rights to decide these 


things unilaterally. 


Finally, the new worker sets a new and higher 
standard for work and living. These higher standards are 
more difficult for disadvantaged groups to reach, with the 
result that more of them fail and many of their children 
reject even the effort to achieve them. Thus, while the 
modern worker becomes alienated through the frustration of 
his needs and the meaninglessness of work, the traditional 
worker becomes alienated by the seeming impossibility of 
success. He then becomes dislocated from the structure of 
his society to become part of the underemployed or hard core 


unemployed, 


Elsewhere, we have pointed out that some 
environmental influences, such as affluence, mass consumption 
norms, mobility and an inst:tumental view of work tend to 
ease some of these strains, particularly for the modern 


worker, In this chapter we have deliberately emphasized 
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the potential sources of conflict and difficulty, particular- 
ly for industrial relations, because it is to these areas 


that public policy should address itself. 


Footnotes for Chapter VIII 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclusions 


We have been concerned throughout this paper with 
the importance and the necessity in an affluent, 
technologically advanced society, of the adoption by all 
members of the society of mass consumption norms, Ambition, 
the desire to reach a higher and higher standard of living, 
to achieve a style of life worthy of respecte-these motives, 
far from being reprehensible, are essential, They, plus 
automation, hold out the possibility of freeing man from his 
ancient servitude to debilitating physical labour and to 


degrading social classification, 


But freedom for what? Leisure pursuits and 
avocational creativity have sufficed as a reason for 
existence to aristocracies in the past, but such groups, if 
they were not to be corrupted, had always a sense of 
involvement and responsibility to the community of which 


they were a part. If we are about to witness an aristocracy 
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of the common man, how can he achieve this sense of involved 


responsibility? 


The simple and infantile desire for more and more 
is clearly present in most people, but it is not all that 
is there. A man cannot be satisfied simply to consume 
endlessly; to get and not to give. His sense of worth and 
dignity requires that he give something in the bargain. 
Work, when it was the measure of a man, could be also a gift 
of himself, the most important thing he could offer, 
Therefore, in the industrial bargain, a man's labour was 
regarded, and not only by Marxists, as contributing real 
value, if not the true value of products. But as machines 
take over more functions, as the meaning of work changes to 
an instrumental one, what can a worker contribute which will 
maintain his self-respect, his sense of belonging to and 
contributing something of real value to the work environment 


and to the society? 


Bright and Walker, separately, found that workers 
appreciate the added sense of responsibility over a greater 
span of the operation that occurs with automation. And 
both found that one of the common complaints was that, 
although they (the workers) had ideas for making the machines 


work more productively, they were rarely asked for advice. 
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Many observers of adolescent unrest believe that the young 
person's sense of being without function or value in the 
larger society is partly to blame for his alienation and 
rebellion against its values. An example from industry of 
these untapped resources is the case of eight girls in the 
paint room of a toy factory who were allowed (after many 
complaints) to arrange the work flow in what they thought 
would be the most efficient way. Within three weeks these 
girls had increased their productivity from 30-50% above the 
level expected by production engineers when they themselves 
had planned the work flow. Instead of the work moving ata 
constant pace all day as the engineers planned, the girls 
simply devised a varied pace which prevented their becoming 


either bored or tirea,? 


The argument is often raised that workers do not 
really want more responsibility. Although this may be true 
in individual cases, statistically it is not true, as 
demonstrated by two surveys made by the Survey Research 
Center--one of office workers (580 of them), the other of 
production workers in heavy industry (5,700 in number). 


The results for office workers were: 
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Employees making no decisions 
who would not like to make any 11% 


Employees making some decisions 
who would not like to make more 13% 


Employees making no decisions 
who would like to make some 30% 


Employees making some decisions 

who would like to make more 46% 
This shows that, even in offices, 41% of the workers feel 
that they make no decisions, although 76% would like to 


make some or more, 


In the case of factory workers, the majority of 
workers (68%) felt that they had little or nothing to Say 
about how their jobs should be carried out, but 65% of them 
were convinced that the work would be better done if the men 
had more chance to make suggestions about such things as 
design, setups, and the layout of the work. When asked why 
men did not make more suggestions, the following responses 


were given: 


Men don't get credit for suggestions 50% 
Top management won't use suggestions 

men make 28% 
Foremen won't use suggestions men make 23% 
Other men don't think a man should 

make suggestions 11% 


Men don't know where to make suggestions 10% 
Men don't know what suggestions to make 7% 
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The important figures to note here are the tiny 
proportion who believe they or their fellows have nothing to 
contribute and the large proportion who feel frustrated in 


their desire to take some responsibility for their work. 


It seems obvious that we now have workers whose 
increasing general education equips them to handle the kind 
of abstract problems represented by automatic factories. 
They can, therefore, think and will be expecting to be able 
to use this capacity. Furthermore, from the point of view 
of productivity and the full development of human resources, 
means must be found to utilize the capacities of workers 
for involvement and responsibility in the productive task. 
As we observed at the end of the Industrial Relations 
chapter, industrial plants ought to reflect in their social 
organization what is actually happening in their technical 
organization: a spreading of responsibility and a flatten- 
ing of hierarchies. Including workers in the work planning 
process is a realistic recognition of their responsibility 
in technologically advanced plants, and it also may help 
to make work meaningful and to ease frustrations which will 
otherwise undoubtedly lead to individual grievances and 


industrial disputes. 
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Recommendations 
eee ee a 


A paper of this general kind can offer, obviously, 
only general recommendations and we do not pretend to 
address ourselves to the mechanics of implementation, What 
we would like to do is to suggest a direction in which we 
feel public policy should move, with some concrete, 
illustrative examples. The major effort of public policy, 
as we see it, should be directed toward including the 
worker in the decision-making process at every level of his 
experiences: on the job, in his union, and in his 
community; and secondly, that the interests of labour and 
management should be integrated with the interests of 


society in a responsible way. 


A. Integrating the worker on the job: 


1. We would support vigorously the recommendations of 
the Freedman report and suggest that wherever 
possible it be implemented, particularly those 
sections dealing with the importance of consultation 
between management and unions regarding technical 
change. We think also that the government would 
be well advised to reduce, where necessary, the 


scope of management rights, as presently defined, 
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in favour of permitting the individual worker more 


rights and greater control over his job. 


Management should be encouraged to consult with 
workers on a regular basis, at the level of the 
smallest work unit, as to methods and organization 

of the work. Unions should be encouraged to regard 
the interest of the worker in the planning and 
organizing of his work as an important right. This 
consultation should be a genuine exchange of ideas, 
not simply a polite, round-about way of telling 
workers “how it's going to be.'' Rather, there should 
be a dignified assumption that a man who has worked 
with a given piece of machinery, in a particular 
process, is likely to have useful ideas about how the 


work should be done, 


The right to introduce continuous change in 
technology within a plant should carry with it the 
obligation to introduce workers to the continuous 
training and retraining necessary to cope with it. 
If such training programs were a regular part of 
the working day, adaptation to technical change 
would be much easier and psychologically less 


threatening to the worker. Such training programs 
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would, or might, also have the function of informing 
the worker of all the interlocixing work problems of 
the industry, which would make him feel more 
competent and responsible toward his part of the 


work, and make his opinions more valuable, 
B. Integrating the member in his union: 


1. Through any legal means available, governments should 
insist upon democratic procedures and democratic 
control in labour unions. This has rarely been a 
serious problem in Canada, but as unions grow older, 
bigger, more powerful or richer, it could become 


one and should be guarded against, 


2. The Labour College of Canada should be encouraged 
and subsidized substantially, with the idea that it 
offers training for all union members in collective 
bargaining, economics, labour law and other branches 
of knowledge important to effective functioning in 
labour-management relations. From such groups of 
trainees can be expected to rise the kind of labour 


leaders needed to run a modern, democratic union. 
C. Integrating the worker into the community: 


1, The government should regard general education, 
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particularly at high school and university level, 
and technical schools and apprenticeship training 
as of first priority. This should be developed to 
the point where it is no longer necessary to import 
professional and skilled manpower from abroad. 
Correspondingly, we would suggest an immigration 
policy which encourages entrants of a more normal 
distribution of training and occupational levels, 
so that mobility opportunities are better for both 


native born and foreign born workers. 


2. The government should insist that all public service 
agencies receiving public grants include represen- 
tatives of workers on their governing bodies, if 
possible on a proportional basis. This includes 
university and school boards, hospital, welfare, 
social service agencies, etc. Preferably workers, 
through unions, should select their own representa- 
tives, rather than have them selected by the govern- 


ing bodies themselves. 
D. Integrating workers and management with public interest: 


1. We feel that permanent Labour-Management Consultative 


Committees should be encouraged, not only ata 
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Provincial level, but at as many levels as practice- 
able. We feel, however, that these or Similar 
bodies should include neutral or public (not govern-~ 
mentai) representatives with voting rights. Our 
model is the Office of Collective Bargaining now 
functioning in New York, recently discussed by 

David Anderson at the McGill Conference of Industrial 
Relations. These neutrals sit in on collective 
bargaining from the beginning of negotiations, and 
in case of an impasse would presumably act as 
mediators. Such permanent committees can also con-~ 
sider any major problems that arise during the life 
of a contract and should have the power to make 
decisions. The function of neutral members is, at 


all times, to represent the public interest, 


These are only a few suggestions, valuable if at 
all, to illustrate what we feel should be the aim of public 
policy. What we wish to emphasize is the importance of 
trying to find ways whereby advice and opinions can move up 
from the bottom of the hierarchy, rather than only from the 
top down, as tends to be the case now in unions, in 
industry, and in the community, The purpose of this is 


threefold. First, it helps to relieve the frustration and 
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consequent alienation from society of workers who feel they 
have something worth saying and deserve to be heard. 
Second, it restores the dignity of giving to people who 
have taken more and more from their society. Third, it 
makes available to the society at all levels the skills, 
the intelligence, and the creativity of a sizeable number 
of citizens whose talents are, at the moment, seriously 
under-utilized. We would hope, and have every reason to 
expect, that our recommendations, if implemented, would 
prove that modern workers have, indeed, valuable ideas to 
offer that could contribute substantially to the effective 


running of a plant, a union, or a community. 
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